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COMPETENT LITERARY SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


N editorial appraisal, reasons for rejection, advice, fee $5. A collaborative- 

consultation criticism, including appraisal, blue penciling, replotting 
suggestions and advice, $10. These fees are for stories or articles not exceeding 
5,000 words. For excess wordage, one dollar a thousand words. The ten dollar 
fee will be deducted from the cost of collaboration entered upon. Co‘laboration 
plans explained and fees for help with novels on request. Manuscripts thus 
criticized, if found publishable, will be submitted through my New York rep- 
resentative without further charge. 


FICTION FUNDAMENTALS 


HE VALUE of Uzzell training in the fundamentals of fiction writing is 

today being demonstrated in our magazines, novels, and radio entertain- 
ment. The Saturday Evening Post in a recent issue, for just one example, 
has four stories, three of which were written by authors who began their 
careers seriously with our “Fiction Fundamentals.” These three authors have 
testified on this page at different times to the great value of this study. Their 
advice to you will be found in signed statements in our free booklet, “Literary 
Services.” These are not our only successful authors either by a long shot. 
There are scores of them now, publishing in the whole range of our magazines. 
This preparation for writing stories and novels that sell is not $350; it’s only 
$35. If you are serious in your purpose, write to us. Ask advice. Take itl 


INEXPENSIVE TALKS 


HAVE discussed subjects of great practical value to writers seeking pub- 

lication in a series of mimeographed talks which have a steady sale. The 
following are only twenty-five cents each: (1) Art or Money? (2) The Prob- 
lem of Story Ideas. (3) How To Analyze Markets. (4) How To Improve Style. 
(5) Technique of Action Pulp (6) Technique of Love Pulp. (7) The Big Slicks. 
(8) The Literary Story. (9) The Light Touch. (10) Writing the Love Story. 
(11) The Literary Novel. (12) How to Keep Office Hours and (13) Uzzell Literary 
Quiz. All thirteen talks for $2.75. The pamphlet How to Plot Your Novel is one 
dollar. These talks contain the experience of a former fiction editor of Collier's, 
author of stories in Satevepost, Collier's, Woman's Home Companion, etc., 
and of “Narrative Technique” and “Writing As A Career,” published by 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
FREE: Our pamphlet “Literary Services,” which is full of useful information. 
Send for it. Inquiries answered promptly and personally. 
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CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
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t+ eee tee tt ee HHH IT'S FELL FOR "46 
Greetings to: 


MERRY CHRISTMAS | | “*rossess ‘me nor 


Lee Hirsch for 
and MURDER STEALS THE SHOW 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR | | °“tée cHurctis’way 


Frank Owen for 


MURDER FOR THE MILLIONS 


\ | Ri i | Letitia Chaffee for 
CAN YOU? 


A. P. Sperling for 
PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE MILLIONS 
Dr. Noah Fabricant 


& 
\ | | T Hi and Heinz Werner for 
OUT OF THE DOCTOR'S BAG 
and to All Writers Everywhere 
PUBLICATIONS, ING.) | pepericK FELL, Inc. 
Book Publishers , 
t+eeeeeeee eee ee 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


























POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


INCORPORATED 


with a larger, more active demand for good stories than 
ever before in its history 

Thanks those authors who have labored so faithfully to fill its 
pages during the past years 


Welcomes back those authors who have been engaged in 
grimmer tasks 


And extends a cordial invitation to new and promising 
authors in every fiction field. 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. ¥. 
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WRITER’S 





Wishing our authors and authors-to-be 
a successful New Year — 1946 


FICTION HOUSE 


670 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Publishers of — 


ACTION STORIES 

WINGS STORIES 

DETECTIVE BOOK MAGAZINE 
TWO COMPLETE DETECTIVE 
ILLUSTRATED FOOTBALL ANNUAL 
FRONTIER STORIES 

LARIAT STORIES 
NORTHWEST ROMANCES 
JUNGLE STORIES 

PLANET STORIES 

BASEBALL STORIES 
ALL-AMERICAN FOOTBALL 
FOOTBALL STORIES 

FIGHT STORIES 








DIGEST 





FORUM 


Author's Rights 
Sir: 

Thank God a magazine as influential as 
Writer’s Dicest has finally decided to do some- 
thing about pulp paper procedures of buying all 
rights on all MS they purchase. Mr, Mathieu 
did a very good job, but I’d like to disagree 
with a few comments he made, mainly on page 
50, where he suggests that Harry Steeger might 
pay the authors of stories reprinted in Canadian 
or British publications, $10 to $25, depending 
on length. Is this justice? The authors’ stories 
were selected because they were a little better 
than other competing stories, and so said authors 
are going to receive only about 1/3 more than 
they originally were paid! The least that could 
be done would be to pay the authors the same 
price as was paid originally If only magazine 
rights had been purchased originally the authors 
themselves could have resold to a foreign mar- 
ket. 




















Season's Greetings 





DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Modern Screen * Modern Romances * Screen Romances 
Inside Detective * Front Page Detective 
Horoscope * Five Novels « 1000 Jokes 


149 Madison Avenue 


New York 16 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Again on page 51, Mr. Mathieu suggests that 
Jack Byrnes of Fiction House pay only 1/3 the 
original price on a story being reprinted. By re- 
printing that story Fiction House has bought one 
less story that month, and so has knocked the 
hopes of some struggling pulpster who might 
have made that spot which carried the “free” 
story. The least that can be expected would 
be 2/3 of the original price, which is ‘too little. 
But this business of reprints is a cheap method 
of running a string of magazines in any lan- 
guage, cheating both readers and writers. 

I am handling writing in the same manner 
that I would handle any business. Writers who 
let editors get away with pay-on-publication, 
purchasing of all rights, slow reports etc. are 
certainly not helping their profession attain the 
position that it should in years to come. 

At this writing I am still stationed in Paris, 
but hope to head back to the States within the 
next three weeks. And I am going back with 
a lot of ideas about writing in general and spe- 
cific cases wherein Mr. Author is being given 
the old Army 1-2-3, as stated in “Any Rights 
Today?” I sold a few articles and fillers before 
entering the service over three years ago, and 
intend to specialize in articles, with photos. 

The Army has changed my whole viewpoint 
on writing, my whole life actually, made me 
more sharply aware of the obligations a writer 
owes to the world. I still want to write for a 
living, but money will certainly take the back 
seat on material that I especially want printed, 
due to increased conceptions of the world as a 
whole, and not just the USA. The world is the 
writer’s playground now, to shape as he sees it 
should be shaped, in agreement with the many 
brilliant men now in the news headlines. Writers 
will certainly have to be less selfish, and grow, as 
is science today, mentally and spiritually. 

Thank you for listening. Best to Writer’s 
Digest and staff. 

Cpr. Ferris M. Weppuez, 39850529, 

3261 Ord. Depot Co. 
APO 887, c/o P. M. 
mM. ¥., MY. 


®@ You're a sweet fellow Corporal and we are 
confident anyone who reads your letter will like 
you personally. Further experience in the publish- 
ing business will increase your tolerance in the 
matter of payment to be made pulp writers for 
stories selected for Canadian and foreign publi- 
cation. 

The publisher makes much less on such ventures 
due to difference in currency, dealer discounts, tar- 
iffs, shipping, and a smaller market. Further, stories 
are often re-written to take the Canadian or Eng- 
lish slant into consideration. As for re-selling the 
story yourself if you owned the foreign rights—how 
many Canadian and English pulp markets are 
there? Name six. We tried to set up an easy hur- 
dle for the publisher, not a punishment. 

Fiction House is not cheating anybedy. This 
company is a long established, thoroughly solvent, 
respectable company. They have simply got them- 
selves into a method of doing business that mest 
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BEGINNER EARNS $1,819.00 


“Today I received a check for 
$165 for a story. Another I 
sold for $34. The other day 
I counted up just how much 
I made previously. It amount- 
ed to $1,620.00. Not bad for 
a beginner, is it?”—Mrs. L. L. 
Gray, 579 E. McHarg Ave., 
Stamford, Texas. : 


“How dol get My Start 


as a writer?” 
... HERE'S THE ANSWER ... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There in no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand 
how to use words. Then you can construct the 
word-buildings that now are vague, misty shapes 
in your mind. 

.Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy 
Method is today helping men and women of all ages to 


develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talent gone under the supervision of sea- 
soned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching you 
by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and that 
author or to study his style. We don’t givé you rules and 
theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach you to express 
youre in your own natural style. You work in your own 

ome, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the “‘feel” 
of it, that. professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy 
approach. You can see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, 
one seldom knows the real reason for 
the rejection; they have no time to 
waste giving constructive criticism. 

The f. I. A, tells you where you 
are wrong, and why, and shows you 





NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 
Newspaper Insti- 
tute’s operations In 


what to about it. Canada have been 
A Chance to Test forin Execange 
Yourself—FREE factiftate ail’ fae. 


elal transactions, a 
special permit has 
been assigned to 
their account with 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test 
tells whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities necessary to success- 
ful writing — acute observation; dra- 
matic instinct, imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy taking this est. W's, free. Jret The Canadian Bank 
ow and see wha 
our editors think about you. News- of Commerce, Mon- 
paper Institute of America. One Park | treal 
Avenue, New York, (Founded 1925.) 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
_ Writing Aptitude Test and Sardine informa- 
. tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer’s Digest, January. 
iss 


Ait Sorrespomdence confidential. No salesman will call. 7-A-566 


Copyright 1945, Newspaper Institute of America. 





































































WRITER’s DIGEST 





Holiday Greetings 
and best wishes 
for the New Year! 


SECRETS 

FLYING AGE 

TEN DETECTIVE ACES 
LOVE FICTION 
WESTERN TRAILS 
TEN-STORY LOVE 
WESTERN ACES 
COMPLETE LOVE 
10-STORY DETECTIVE 
@ VARIETY LOVE 


THE ACE MAGAZINES 
67 West 44th Street, New York 18 














A STEADY MARKET 


for 
WESTERN FICTION 


For more than twenty years Ranch Romances 
has been buying Western stories, at good 
rates, from its writers. A bi-weekly magazine, 
it uses a minimum of 8 short stories, 2 novel- 
ettes and 2 complete novels a month, in addi- 
tion to serials and special material. Ranch 
Romances is therefore a market no writer of 
Western fiction can afford to overlook. Study 
the magazine for the particular blend of ac- 
tion and romantic interest that. makes our 


stories so popular with readers. 


* 
RANCH ROMANCES 


515 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


top flight publishers no longer practise. When a 
firm reprints a story, they should pay the author 
for the privilege of reprinting it. Fiction House 
was built partly on the principle of free reprinting. 
Change is not easy for any one, It isn't a matter 
alone of dollars and cents; it is a matter of seeing 
writers as people who have ethical and moral rights 
and who are human beings, not just suppliers. We 
believe Jack Byrne, as a long-time free-lance 
writer himself, will exert every argument on the 
owners of Fiction House to decide to pay authors 
separately for reprinting their fiction. Jack, how 
goes it?—Ed. 


Ziff-Davis Pulps Buy First Rights Only 
Sir: 

Note the “boys” are making dire predictions 
as to what’ll happen when the “reprinters” go 
back into business. Do they mean they are 
aiming to rook the writers as soon as the going 
gets tough? 

Nope, I’m not forgetting them days! I was 
one of the rooked writers. 

My dealing with writers seems to be strictly 
personal. The company has never changed its 
“policy” of buying all rights it can get. But it 
also has never changed its policy of sticking by 
the deals its editors make. So I guess the writer 
who deals with me can do it with confidence. 

As for these editors who so kindly warn me, 
let’s put it this way—which one of ’em’s going 
to be the first to put out one of those reprints? 

Ray PALMER, 
185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Could Be 
Sir: 

Here’s my two cents worth on the reprint 
mess, 

It seems the beef revolves primarily around 
second serial rights. Radio, television, screen, 
anthology, foreign, etc. ad inf. rights enter into 
the matter only to a minor degree. 

Publishers can’t trust hungry writers. Writers 
can’t trust certain publishers. 

Therefore it seems that a solution fair to both 
sides which would take the matter out of the 
“trusting” category would be to create an agency 
or organization to hold second serial rights in 
escrow. Any competent lawyer could draw up 
an agreement which would prevent the agency 
from making unauthorized use of such rights. 

With suitable publicity and the assistance of 
certain well-disposed editors, it could become 
customary to assign all second serial rights to 
this organization. 

The organization would not release these sec- 
ond serial rights except upon the mutual written 
agreement of the author and the holder of first 
serial rights. If either balked there would be 
no second serial release. This should put the 
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second hand boys up the spout in a hurry. 
Perhaps the Authors’ League of America 
would be the most suitable organization to un- 
dertake such a project. 
Eur N. Sny, 
1010 W. Washington St., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Austin, Texas 
Sir: 

We have here in Austin, Texas, a group of 
working writers which has formed a new writers’ 
club, the Free Lance Writers’ Club of Austin, 
Texas. We would like to enlarge our member- 
ship and are asking that you publish this letter 
with a view to having interested writers in Aus- 
tin contact our secretary. 

Requirement for membership is the approval 
by the membership committee of three recently 
written manuscripts submitted by the candidate. 

The club meets twice a month. Dues are 
nominal. 

Mrs. Frep C. BarRKLEy, 
500 East 24th St., 
Austin, Texas. 


Detroit Free-lancer 
Sir: 

This beginning and cynical-minded author 
barged in on the Detroit Forum for Writers, a 
group of professionals, near-professionals and 
what-have-you, and he will long remember the 
very cordial reception given him by the great, 
the near-great and a crowd of beginning writers 
like himself. God only knows what the motto 
of this Detroit group might be; but somewhere 
in it must be the words. “Welcome to all ye who 
want to write!” 

Incidentally, should anyone in the vicinity of 
Pontiac be sincerely interested in the business of 
writing marketable manuscript, I would appre- 
ciate hearing from them. I can be reached by 
calling me on telephone 4-7910 any evening 
after 5:30, or through the mailing address below. 

Thanking you for what I have gotten out of 
the WriTER’s DicEsT in past years, what I ex- 
pect to get from it in the future, 1 am, 

James Harry Martin, 
409 Mt. Clemens Street, 
Pontiac 16, Michigan. 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert with over 27 years’ experience. 
Publishers recommend my services. 
ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madisos Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


DOUBLE ws, INCOME 


ante” SALABLE STORIES by using a “‘Sherwood 
et, 

















Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! Double 
your writing income—and more—by devoting your writ- 
ing talent wholly to soundly plotted, character moti- 
vated, action packed STORIES THAT SELL. 

A “Sherwood Brief’’ is a rough draft of a story. It 
consists of a concentrated, soundly plotted narrative, ex- 
citing description, natural conversation, correct lingo, 
trade names, and sparkling action incidents—all written 
expressly for you. From this Brief you write your own 
story in your own words—the quick, easy way. 

You will be uo at how oon it is to write suc- 
cessfully using ‘Sherwood Briefs.’’ One client sold 3 
stories from 4 Briefs. “A radio writer uses a Brief a week, 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


eS a BS) = 839541070) ®) 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
poten. Lecturer 
Rosemead, Calif. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. This nation- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years | have 
taught poets, versigers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest turns from their verse,  includin 
my work as instructor in versification at New Yor 
University and William and Mary College. Most of 
my work with private pupils ranging from beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poet's Hand- 
book ($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the 
many profits from-~versification? Write ¥; you: are 
unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criti- 


cism of 1 poem. 
BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y. 





























STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


OLD |: 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 
e 


$1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








If you want results: 
help you. 

Professional fiction 

handled on 10%, and 


we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 








Don't market haphazardly and write blindly. 
before sending your manuscripts. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


Write for our free detailed circular 
The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 





NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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WRITERS 


WHAT ABOUT THAT PICTURE 
IN YOUR TYPEWRITER? 


Never in the history of Hollywood were suitable stories 
ever so scarce. The need is for outstanding original 
stories, books or plays of real drama, situation comedy 
and comedy drama. 

I represent established authors as well as new writers 
and offer both sales service and criticism. My terms 
are reasonable. 

Write today for my FREE booklet explaining my 
service. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Califorala 








TYPING 


Your manuscripts ed like editors want ‘em—40c per 
thousand words. rbon and postage free. A service 
that has stood the test of time. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 











CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


to represent national monthly trade publication of 
the bottled soft drink industry. To supply news and 
feature material. Photographs also wanted. Write for 
outline of editorial requirements. 


AMERICAN CARBONATOR AND BOTTLER 
161 Spring Street, N. W., Atianta 3, Ga. 

















FLASH! FLASH! WRITERS WANTED! 


Editors are begging for love stories and ‘‘Who-dun-its”’ 
(the detective story). With so many of the old-timers in 
War Service of some kind there never was such a golden 
opportunity for new writers. 

The Plot Genie ‘Romance Without Melodrama” sup- 
plies millions of plots, no two alike, for the kind of love 
stories that are wanted and the “‘Detective-Mystery’’ Plot 
Genie will supply just as many ‘‘Who-dun-it” plots—at 
the rate of one every ten minutes. 

Why grope for an idea for a story which will brisg 
you from two to five cents a word when such a handy 
and efficient aid is at your disposal? 


SPECIAL OFFER! 

The price of ‘‘Romance Without Melodrama’”’ and ‘‘De- 
tective-Mystery’’ Plot Genies is $10.00 each but for a lim- 
ited time you can have the combination for only $15.00, 
sent prepaid, along with our catalogue Price List of other 

for writers, The Plot Genie Series is universally 
recognized as the test stimuli to the creative imag- 
ination ever devised and is used by thousands of writers 
who supply material for magazines, motion pictures, radio 
and for the poe for novels. Why not take advantage 
of this Special Offer today and send for one or both? 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 412, 8161 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
















ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German, 
r 
19 W. 44th 





MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 
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Wuh! 3,000,000 words behind me 
Sir: 

This is to compliment you and WrirTer’s 
Dicest for the good war being waged against 
the reprint publications. 

With some three millions of published words 
behind me, I personally face the future with 
high hopes and look for 1946 to be my “best” 
year to date I think that, although organization 
has its strong points, each writer should stand 
a little firmer on his own feet, have a little 
stiffer backbone. I personally have a promise 
from one pulp editor—who buys most of my 
material—that he will not reprint my stories nor 
will he sell them for reprint. I have never had 
occasion to ask him to release certain rights, 
on short fiction, but I am sure he would honor 
any request I made in that direction. On my 
Western novels that go into magazine form he 
buys only the magazine rights, relinquishing all 
other rights to me. 

I am violently in opposition to the author sell- 
ing any published story for less than he obtained 
originally for that screed. If the author has a 
“new” story on the stands for 1¥%c and he sells 
the reprint rights to another at, let us say, %4c, 
he is only losing %c on the sale of the reprint 
yarn. But that is not the greatest mistake he is 
making. He is driving his 1%c market into 
bankruptcy or down to the point where they can 
pay him only %c. One does not need be a 
mathematician to decipher the above logic. 

Of course, there are unscrupulous publishers 
. . . as well as authors. But after some six years 
of “pulping” (my stuff hits the Western field 
and, when there were such magazines as sports 
and air-war yarns, I used to be in those, too) 
I have found that editors and publishers, if 
you play ball with them, are, as a general rule, 
a good bunch. 

In order to succeed, even in the lowest pulps, 
a writer must put some bit of his personality, his 
originality, in his stories. Without that, his 
story falls flat, he is done before he starts, The 
man who looks down his nose at the pulps does 
not succeed in that field. For the borderline be- 
tween pulp and slick is so fine nowdays that 
even experienced “hands” are sometimes at a 
loss to know, without an editor’s opinion, 
whether they have authored a slick or pulp story. 

I am, by profession and training, a teacher, 
being burdened by two college degrees—and, 
when I use the word burdened, I mean just that. 
Even now a stilted, academic sentence creeps 
into my work. I am sure that without my col- 
lege training I would find my fiction work much 
easier and I would have broken into print in 
less time. The one main fault with colleges, in 
my estimation, is that there is no chance for 
creative work in most departments: to wit, the 
English departments. One look at the theses 
piled up in college libraries to gather dust sub- 
stantiates my statement. 

Writing fiction is the best job in the world. 
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Of course, one never becomes “hardened” to 
rejections . . . in my case, anyway, I never have. 
And even the hide-tough pro gets rejections. 
But a writer must always have pride in his 
work. If he doesn’t, then his work will show it. 
And soon he’ll be on the outside looking in... 
if he ever gets in to throw himself out. 

With a few published stories behind me, I 
was talking one day with my good friend Harry 
F. Olmsted, sitting in the sunshine beside his log 
office. I mentioned rates, groused about them., 
Harry said, “Lee, don’t write with the thought 
of money in mind, if you do, you won’t be in 
long. Get the best rates you can bargain, of 
course, but remember that if you write the best 
story you can each time, your rates will go up 
because the demand for your material will be- 
come greater.” 

Yes, it’s,a good game. And to Bob Lowndes 
and Louis Silberkleit at Columbia; to Mike 
Tilden and Rogers Terrill at Popular; to John 
Burr at Street and Smith-—Lee Floren owes a 
hell of a lot. But it is only as good as the com- 
bined efforts of the authors and the editors and 
publishers make it. You have to work together 
now-days or you fall, a thing our State Depart- 
ment and White House seems to have forgotten. 

Lez FLoREN, 
Box 105, 
Paso Robles, Calif. 


Gas Appliance Trade 
Sir: 

Starting with the January issue, Gas Appli- 
ance Merchandising is doubling its number of 
pages and will be in the market for dealer 
feature articles, shorts and news items from all 
sections of the country. If any of your corre- 
spondents are interested in submitting material 
to our publication, we promise to give prompt 
and helpful advice in preparing them to write 
for us and shall do everything possible to make 
direct assignments so that all manuscripts will 
be acceptable. 

We have raised our rates to $15 a page, and 
a page usually consists of 800 or 900 words 
and a photograph. This naturally varies from 
time to time and may occupy more or less page 
space. 

We desire dealer articles that include selling 
and merchandising angles, accounting systems 
or record keeping, modernization, and above all, 
how installation men are going about selling gas 
ranges, gas heating systems, gas water heaters 
and refrigerators and such fundamentals as the 
costs, time element, guarantee period, etc. 

For all those interested, we will send a folder 
of more complete information on how to write 
for Gas Appliance Merchandising. I promise to 
answer all mail promptly and will do everything 
possible to make all submissions acceptable. 

Puit LanceE-Fiex, Editor, 
Gas Appliance Merchandising, 
9 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Enter ... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


"No doubt you will be very pleased to 
know that another student has upheld your 
slogan: Enter Beginner, Exit Selling Writer," 
writes Muriel Innes, of Washington. 

“Had | not followed your instructions 
explicitly all through the course (at least to 
the best of my ability) and again in the 
splendid three page criticism of this par- 
ticular story, | never could have made a first 
sale. The story sold for $75." 


This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirements being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 

Signs of the Times: Many students, in the 
armed service, and elsewhere, work 60 hours 
a week; find time or make time for the assign- 
ments, which they tell us are so interesting 
they can't wait to get back to them. And 
many are taking advantage of their new sur- 
roundings to turn out fresh and timely stories. 


Enter.. .BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been prov- 
ing that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON MAGA- 
ZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before completing 
the course, and continue to get their share of magazine and 
book publishers’ checks. We are proud of the fact that we 
train beginners to sell their very first stories at GOOD 
rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets available 
The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They ere based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used In practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author’s experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 

SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 
The Supervised Story Writing Assignments we A a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL J 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


RN. Sddn caaus cddcaniarcehicoutwen piui sch esmeersaneenee 
Address 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York.) 






















































SEASON'S GREETINGS 


The Editors of 


SHORT STORIES 


and 


WEIRD TALES 


Extend Holiday Best Wishes 
To Their Writers 
and Writers-to-be 


SHORT STORIES, Inc. 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


WRITER’S DIGEST 

















To every writer 
in the land — 


And artists, agents 
too — 


Here’s hoping °46 
will be 


A Thrilling Year 
for you! 


THE THRILLING GROUP 
STANDARD MAGAZINES, INC. 
BETTER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Tabus 


“Tabu Buster,” by veteran scribster John A. 
Saxton (Oct. issue), is a right salty piece and I 
sure enjoyed it. 

For the past 20 years I’ve written westerns 
in which there was little or no bang-bang, some- 
times no gun at all; westerns with a Mexican 
hero, westerns with non-cowboy protags as home- 
steaders, sheepmen, doctors, lawyers, trappers, 
game wardens, Forest Rangers, etc. A fair per- 
centage of these were also told in the first person. 

Maybe I’ve been hogtied to my own self all 
these years and just didn’t know it, but frankly I 
never have found either taboos or patterns very 
binding. Living way off here among the hoot 
owls, I’ve always had the country-boy idea that 
whenever I succeeded in putting some punch in 
my stories, some editor would buy them, re- 
gardless of taboos. And believe it or go suck 
eggs, so far it has always worked. Neither has 
my wife, Elsa Barker, ever encountered ‘ any 
serious barrier of taboo or pattern in writing 
western love stories. Of course we don’t try 
to sell Greek tragedies as westerns. 

Doubtless John knows what he is talking about, 
for he was there and helped skin the wolf, but I 
thought you might be interested to know that 
another writer’s experience has been different. 
Doubtless I’ve written plenty of pattern westerns, 
but the truth is that I never have paid much at- 
tention either to patterns or taboos, and though 
I have never been a big wordage man, I have 
sold 99% of all the westerns I’ve ever written, 
only a few of them to the slicks. 

Yours till the hair slips, 

S. Omar BARKER, 
Tecolotenos, N. M. 


Religious Ic Market 
Sir: 

We are now in the market for fiction, feature 
articles and verse, and are wide-open for good 
copy presenting a logical evangelical point-of- 
view. 

We want short-shorts and stories running up 
to 3,000 words. Feature articles may range from 
devotionals to stories about outstanding Christian 
young people. Verse must solve, or at least 
present, a problem; no mere descriptive works 
or sentiments. 

Since, in its present form, our magazine is new, 
we are beginning with cent-a-word rates, slight- 
ly lower where much rewriting is necessary. 
However, we have a definite potential, and ex- 
pect to raise our rates soon. We pay twenty-five 
cents per line for verse. Payment is on accept- 
ance, and we try to report within two weeks. 

Should authors wish to study the magazine, a 
sample copy may be secured for twenty cents. 

Ken ANDERSON, Managing Editor, 
Youth For Christ Magazine, 
P. O. Box 150, Wheaton, Illinois. 
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Restaurant Trade Book 
Sirs: 

We are in need of articles that will interest 
restaurant operators informative, did-you- 
know, success or any interesting descriptive 
stories that are pointed at the owners of Drive 
In Restaurants. (Any eating establishment that 
features service in your car). 

No story need be longer than 1500 words, pre- 
ferably 1200 to 1300. We particularly need 
success stories of Eastern or Mid-Western Drive 
In operators. 

Photographs should accompany all stories 
when possible or practical. If the writer is an 
authority on his subject and well-known, a por- 
trait will be welcome. 

We will pay, on acceptance, two cents a 
word plus three dollars for each photograph 
used, 

Roy L. STEvENns, 
Tue Drive IN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE, 
4617 West 12th Street, 
Los Angeles 6, California. 
Plays 
Sir: 

The Department of Drama of the University 
of Texas again plans to produce an original play 
by a playwright off the campus. We will be 
interested in receiving any script you have which 
you think may be worthy of production, or put- 
ting us in touch with any such scripts or their 
authors. 

The playwright will be granted an honorarium 
large enough to pay his travel to the University 
and his living expenses during the period of re- 
hearsals, March 11—April 16. All scripts must 
be in our hands by February 15. The playwright 
whose script is selected must be with us begin- 
ning March 11 to work with the Director on any 
necessary revisions, etc. The play will be pro- 
duced April 17-20, 1946. 

We will appreciate it if you will send us 
scripts, give us the names of any interested play- 
wrights, or will extend our invitation to any 
persons you think might be interested. We can 
use no musicals and no one-acts. Last year we 
produced Helen Sloan Stetson’s “Bethy of 
Cheapside”. Pictures of this production can be 
seen in Theatre Arts Monthly, September, 1945, 
issue. 

E. P. Conxte, 
Associate Professor of Drama, 
The University of Texas, 
The College of Fine Arts, 
Austin 12, Texas. 


January, 1946 


2131% Ridge Blvd., 





! PLANNED POETRY WRITING ! 


— New! — 
Because of the wide success of her 


NOVEL WRITING PLAN, 


Miss Hamilton announces a new 


POETRY WRITING PLAN 


in the same form, equally complete and inspiring, with 
personal help as you write. 


Send for Particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction, Criticism: Poetry, Short Story, Novel 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











Christmas Scandia 
from the 
Staff of THE WOMAN 


JUST WHAT YOU NEED! 


COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM 
Monthly, $7.50, or single criticism, ghosting, plots, poetry. 
$1_to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB. 
LECTURES ANYWHERE. 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


1—WRITERS: HELP HOW! (Basic Technique).........+.. $1.00 














2—WRITERS ELP YOURSELVES ‘ormulasS).....++eee05 2.00 
S—WRITERS: LET PLOT! (Plots for everything)......... 2.00 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique)....... 2.00 


MILDRED |. REID 
Evanston, Illinois 








SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


_An encyclopedic compilation covering man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material in the book for por- 
traying ~~ of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensa- 
tions, Appetites, Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Action, Speech (with substitutes for "'said’ .* 
Voice, Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references: 
414 7"x9/" pages. Bound in Buckram. 

Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, said 
"In my humble opinion you've produced a work which 
should be a tremendous value to every writing man, 
every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others. 
May |! congratulate you upon your achievement?" 

Price ae (Canada $4.80, U. S. $), Check or money 
order. C.O $1.00 with order. Foreign, $5.50, U. S. $, 
Money Sa or N, Y. Check. Money back guarantee. 


New printing, better paper, improved binding. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
P. ©. Box 133, Flushing, N. Y. 














MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


for placement under the Unified Sales 


Complete coverage of all sales possibilities. 





International ern of your books, 


stories, articles, plays, screen stories and radio dramas. Circular W-l6 Free. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 





Established 1923 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


507 Fifth Ave., New York 17 
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OF BOOKS 





We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) 
or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DOR- 
RANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it. 


2 £& £4 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel inane 
D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 
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you prefer about your work. 
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1 Contest Winner Out of 3 Sells His Story 
Sir: 

Perhaps you are interested in your contest 
winners. During the 1944 short story contest, I 
submitted an 1800 word western which your 
readers placed in the 77th bracket. Not much, 
but it made me a winner! Of course I thought 
it deserved a better grade, but no squealing. 

Well, I sent the same story, without changing 
as much as a comma (and God knows I am 
never certain where those periods with tails, go 
anyhow!), to Mammoth Western, and today I 
have before me a check from Mr. Raymond 
Palmer for $22.50, stating that same is in pay- 
ment for “First North American Serial Rights”. 
And the notation on the back of the check is 
not a full payment for all rights. 

So you see, Mr. Editor, some of your contest 
winners do place their stories at a pretty fair 


price. Mr. Palmer states that his company hopes * 


to publish more of my stuff in the future. And 
so do I. Incidentally, my 3000 word story, 
Strange Money appeared in another fine little 
mag, Ave Maria, April 14, 1945. 

I have been a constant reader and off-and-on 
subscriber to Writer’s Digest since 1919, and 
sold three articles in succession to the same 
editor, High School Life, after reading W. D. 
market tips back in 1921. This is the first time 
I have ever placed my mug in your Rogues 
Gallery. 

Lieut. BENJAMIN S. BuRKETT, 
Direct, Texas. 


Prize Winners 
Sir: 

Prize winners in the first Merry-Day House 
Juvenile Contest have been selected. All prizes 
are bonuses and are not deducted from royalties. 

The first prize of $500 was awarded to Virgie 
Bernhardt of Monclova, Ohio, for her story: 
“The Scarecrow.” 

Second prize ($200) was awarded to Ed Nof- 
ziger of Douglaston, L. I., for his story: “Tuffy, 
The Elephant.” Mr. Nofziger is a famous car- 
toonist whose animal drawings are well known 
to readers of every national magazine. 

Third prize ($100) goes to Mrs. John S. 
King of Silver Spring, Md., for her manuscript: 
“Binker and The Yellow Fish.” 

LAWRENCE Lariar, Editor, 
Merry-Day House INc., 
421 Hudson Street, 
New York 14, N. Y. 
Humor 
Sir: 

Your readers might be interested to know that 
Judge magazine is very much interested in re- 
ceiving short humorous pieces of anything from 
one sentence to 500 words in length and in ex- 
ceptional cases up to 1000 words. 


NEWBOLD EL y, 
Ambler, Pa. 


January, 1946 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood ; 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 


SALA 





Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


FICTION 
RADIO 
ARTICLE 
FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM 
ENGLISH 





Professional 
Training 
for Writers 


SAS AS ALAS AS ALAS 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 


manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 


writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors, offer 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand 
answering your questions, helping you find the type 
of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
Inquirers wili also receive ‘“The Best Job in the World” 
listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 








THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 81-D, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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; Md A few of our clients’ Novem- 
ber and December, 1945 
rk 2 ag magazine appearances. 
au 
u™ We have developed a lot of important authors since 
1923, and we are regularly selling their fiction and 
pv§ articles to leading American, Canadian, British and foreign 
magazines and book publishers. The benefits that you might 


derive from having this agency promote your work should be 
pretty obvious. . . 


+4 In taking on new clients we are of necessity rather selective. We 

ATK prefer to work with the professional, or the partially arrived writer 
who has sold at least a few pieces during 1945 to pulp, slick or quality 
magazines, or perhaps a book. To such writers we can usually prove, 
within a six-months trial period, that we can improve their sales, 
better their markets and increase their writing income. 


T Oo 3 E L L I N G WwW F i T E R = = We will handle your account on straight 


commission (10% on American, 15% on Canadian, 20% on foreign sales) if you have sold $500.00 
worth of fiction or articles to national magazines, or a book, during 1945. If you sold $250.00 worth 
this year, we will work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Write us, listing your sales, 
and ask for our agency information sheet and market news letter. 


TO NEW WRITERS: 
We consider scripts from advanced beginners 
to determine whether they are worthy of our * 
sponsorship. Until we sell $500.00 worth of er 
your work, we charge a reading fee of $2.50 


on manuscripts up to 2000 words; $5.00 on 


scripts 2-5000, and $1.00 per thousand on ° 
those 5-12,000. Special rates on books. For L. Agency 
this we render an honest professional appraisal 


of your sales possibilities, and practical advice. 56 West 45 Street, New York 19, N. Y- 


(Our next announcement will appear on this page in March WRITER’S DIGEST.) 
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lars. Doesn’t sound bad, huh? Well, 

that’s my estimate of what the comic 
magazine market will shell out to its script 
writers in the coming year and there’s no 
reason why part of it couldn’t be yours. But 
before we give you the money-making low- 
down, let’s come up to date on the nature 
and history of the field itself. 

The name, comics, as, of course, you 
know, is a misnomer. It is really a popular 
term used to describe the technique of tell- 
ing stories in picture form rather than a 
description of the type of material found in 
the magazines. Comics include every type 
of story, ranging from straight adventure 
to human interest, right through slapstick, 
treated in both realistic and fantastic styles. 
The comic technique is also used politi- 
cally. During the last New York Mayoralty 
campaign, two of the candidates, William 
O’Dwyer and Jonah Goldstein, had bio- 
graphical sketches drawn up as comics 
which they distributed to the voters. The 
medium, though, is still comparatively 
young and its possibilities will enlarge. 

The first comic magazine, in its present 
form, to appear on the newsstand was 


| ‘IVE HUNDRED THOUSAND dol- 
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Comics is a Funny Business 


By WILL LIEBERSON 


Executive Editor, Fawcett Comic Group 


Famous Funnies, in 1933. Its contents were 
reprints of the Sunday newspaper supple- 
ments, Not until 1935 did comic magazines 
containing original story and art work 
make an appearance. Fun was the first one 
of these published. Use of original ma- 
terial, nevertheless did not catch on strongly 
until the advent, shortly before the war, 
of the costumed alter-ego character such as 
Captain Marvel, Bulletman, Doc Savage, 
Superman, Batman, and a host of others. 
These captured the fancy of an unbeliev- 
ably large audience, and the field sky- 
rocketed into a bonanza which was cur- 
tailed only by the paper shortage. 

Comics grew up during the war. Their 
stories were transformed from the old thrill- 
a-minute, sock, slam-bang, action for ac- 
tion sake type with horrible villains and 
gory monsters into better-plotted, solidly 
characterized yarns dealing with heroes that 
had evolved into definite personalities who 
lived and breathed convincingly for their 
readers. 

Now that the restrictions on paper are 
at the end, comics are entering into a 
period of expansion and development. 
There are a great many writers in the field 
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CAPTAIN MARVEL 
























WHAT IS THE MYSTERY OF LIFE AND DEATH 2 
CAN A STRANGE GUARDIAN - SPIRIT COME BACK 
TO HOVER PROTECTINGLY AROUND A YOUNG 
\ Lé GIRL? EVEN CAPT. MARVEL 15 NOT SURE OF WHAT 
: STRANGE THINGS HAVE COME TO PASS, AS HE EN- 
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IN A LONELY GRAVEYARD. A GIRL SOBS HEARTBROKEN- 
LY AT THE GRAVE OF HE FATHER / 






















I HAVE TO MAKE A 
LIVING... GET A JOB / 
I'M ALL ALONE IN 

THE WORLD NOW! 
ALONE ! 
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A page from the comic, Captain Marvel, after the artist has interpreted the free-lance 


writers effort on the next page. 
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CAPTAIN MARVEL 


--—-—And the Haunted Girl-—--— 


1 through 5 


LEAD CAPTION: What is the mystery of life and death? Cana 
strange guardian-spirit come back to hover protectingly 
around a young girl? Even Captain Marvel is not sure 
of what strange things have come to pass, as he 
encounters a “Haunted Girl." 


TITLE SPLASH: In a thug's hideout, show the girl of the story 
bound. Marvel is in action, socking one thug. But to 
the side, show the father-ghost perched up on a fire- 
place mantle, holding a fishing-rod. The hook is 
yanking a gun out of a startled thug's hand, as the 
"ghost" grins. Den has other hunting and fishing stuff 
about. Hence rod and reel. 


(Note—Although the main character is a real ghost, he is to 
be drawn in perfectly real, like a human being, instead 

of as a ghostly shape. The captions and dialogue show quite 
clearly that nobody sees him, except the reader. In 
general, don't have anybody looking directly at him, since 
they don't know he's there. And to make sure the reader is 
constantly reminded of him, (except in one scene, (par. 3, pg. 
5) never have any character look directly at the ghost. They 
always look past him to one side as if not seeing him.) Give 
ghost regular balloons with dotted line instead of complete 
line (use white to cut your regular line). 


6. 

CAPTION: In a lonely graveyard, a girl sobs heartbrokenly at 
the grave of her father. 

/Young girl, about 18, pretty but shabby, kneels and sobs at 

grave whose small simple headstone says—THOMAS J. DEKKER, 

Born 1896, Died 1946. The next grave with similar headstone 

says—BERTHA DEKKER, Died 1940/ 


GIRL: Daddy! Daddy! I'm alone now—an orphan! 


7. 

/Same, but now show her father's ghost sitting on his head- 

stone. However, draw him in solid, not in ghostly form. Man 

about 50, paunchy and jolly-faced/ 

GIRL: I have to make a living... get a job! I'm all alone 
in the world now! Alone! 

FATHER: Linda! Stop crying! You're not alone! I'm here! 





This is the way a page of comic strip looks in manuscript. 





writer O. Binder, 467 Voorhees St., Englewood, N. J. 



















































Sent to Captain Marvel by free-lance 
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now, but you can count the good ones on 
your typewriter fingers. (We are referring 
to the touch system, not the hunt and 
peck.) Considering that there are over 150 
magazines appearing on the stands every 
month now, and that there will soon be 
more, you can easily see that there is plenty 
of room for new talent to handle the tre- 
mendous volume of work. This is where 
you can come in for a slice of that $500,- 
000.00. 

There is one thought you must get into 
your head—you cannot write “down.” We 
doubt if there is a more alert or discrimi- 
nating audience in America today than the 
readers of comics. The slightest author’s 
or artist’s error is sure to bring an ava- 
lanche of letters from discerning readers. 
Recently, in a Captain Marvel story, a 
technical error in labeling isotopes brought 
an immediate correction from a college 
chemistry society in the Midwest. The win- 
ner in a Captain Marvel contest was 32 
years old, and his runner-up was 70. 

The wide appeal was early recognized 
by the Writer’s War Board, which helped 
create one of the leading characters in 
Master Comics, Radar, the International 
Policeman. In addition to its primary func- 
tion of being entertaining, this strip tries 
to show the importance of the eradication 
of fascism and the need to promote an or- 
ganization for maintaining the peace. The 
Writer’s War Board considers the comics 
medium so important that they had Clifton 
Fadiman, Rex Stout, and Paul Gallico per- 
sonally go over every Radar script before 
it was printed. 

The contents of the comics are also close- 
ly watched by leading educators, socialogists 
and psychologists. Sidonie Gruenberg, Di- 
rector of the Child Study Association of 
America, Inc., says, “The comics have 
taken their place alongside newspapers, mo- 
tion pictures, and the radio. And, like these 
others, have become an integral part of the 
progressive democratization of our culture. 
Consequently, a tremendous responsibility 
rests with the publishers of these maga- 
zines.” This responsibility actually has to 
be shouldered by the writer because it is 
his product that finally makes up the maga- 
zine. The writer, therefore, who recognizes 
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comics for what they are and strives to un- 
derstand them and their audience, will 
achieve success in the field. 

Up to now, the editors have rarely ac- 
cepted an unsolicited comic script. The 
methods of submitting and buying manu- 
scripts familiar to the pulps and slicks are 
nonexistent in the comics. There is a good 
reason for this. To begin with, comics is 
a volume business. Production is what 
counts. For example, Captain Marvel Ad- 
ventures, the largest selling comic book of 
them all, appears on the newsstand every 
other Friday. To write, draw, engrave, 
and print a 64-page isgue of this comic 
every other week is a tremendous job. Deal- 
ing only with writers through the mail 
would be an impossible task because of the 
time lapse caused by delivery. Therefore, 
most work is done with authors who come 
to the editorial office and talk their stories 
over with the editor before writing them. 

Usually a writer brings in a short out- 
line with him, which is the first step in 
writing a comic book script. This outline, 
or synopsis, is usually no longer than two 
or three paragraphs. In it the writer briefly 
details his plot, how the hero becomes in- 
volved in it, what his actions are, and how 
he ultimately defeats his opposition. If the 
idea is good and has not been used before, 
the editor orders it to a certain page length 
and the writer goes off to finish the script. 
(In the comic field, writers are paid by 
the page, rather than by the word. The 
prices range from $3.00 to $10.00, with the 
average writer getting about $5.00 per 
page. The usual length of a story is about 
ten pages, which means about $50.00 a 
story for competent writers.) 

Once the author has mastered the tech- 
nique of comic writing, this outline system 
will save him both time and money, inas- 
much as an okayed synopsis is a pretty good 
assurance that his story will ultimately be 
bought. Rejections after an outline has 
been approved are very few and far be- 
tween. The percentage of sales of com- 
pleted stories is far greater in comics than 
in any other field of writing. 

The script itself is written to describe 
each page of art work. The best way to 
explain this is to show you a concrete ex- 
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ample. Reproduced on page 15 is the first 
page of a Captain Marvel script and along- 
side of it is a reproduction of the finished 
art work. You will see from this that the 
writer, while working on a script, must keep 
the artist’s limitations in mind. Notice how 
the “Title Splash” advertises the story itself, 
piquing the reader’s imagination so that 
he will go on with the story. Captions are 
used to introduce the story, change the 
scene or time and occasionally to heighten 
a special action sequence or help create 
a specific effect. The descriptive directions 
to the artist should be as brief and concise 
as possible, telling only what characters are 
in the panel and what props they might 
have or need later. When a new character 
is introduced, his general appearance should 
be suggested briefly and throughout, changes 
in expression should be noted for the 
artist. The dialogue should be simple, 
direct and carry the story forward. It is 
preferable not to have more than two peo- 
ple speak in any one panel. 

The stories themselves vary as vastly as 
do the characters in the field. Such fantasy 
characters as Captain Marvel thrive on 
whimsical humor and provocative “idea” 
stories that set his readers’ imaginations 
spinning. Adventure stories fit in with such 
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characters as Nyoka, the Jungle Girl and 
Congo Bill. Bat Man and his type call for 
straight crime conceived by colorful vil- 
lains with novel motivations. Actually these 
stories do not differ from straight fiction 
except that the writer has to learn the trick 
of telling his story in a picture sequence. 
It is much the same as movies. The writer 
must have a mind for pictures. And by 
pictures we mean colorful and imaginative 
scenes that an artist can draw effectively in 
his limited area. No matter how exciting 
a story may sound on paper, if it won't 
make good pictures, it is no good for 
comics. 

The best advice that can be given to a 
prospective new writer is that he make his 
own personal survey of the comics, Go to 
your newsstand and buy as many as you 
can get hold of. (This is a good way to 
build up circulation anyway.) Read them, 
study them, and see which ones you like 
best. Then slant your story outlines to that 
market. 

Comics are wide open for new ideas and 
new talent. As yoy go about trying to cut 
off your slice of that $500,000.00, you will 
soon begin to find out that although comics 
is a funny business, it certainly is no laugh- 
ing matter. 
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IGOR! | WAS TAKEN AGHAST 


Sir: 

Riding home from work in the subway this 
evening, I was thumbing through my WriTER’s 
Dicest which I had just purchased at my usual 
newsstand, when I suddenly came upon my name 
(misspelled as usual) splashed across a page of 
Writer’s Dicest. Igor, I was taken aghast! I 
swear, the guy sitting beside me must have 
thought I was having a heart attack or a stroke 
or something. 

I’m referring to the article on page 27 in the 
November issue of WD—“TABOO TO YOU, 
MR. STEINEKE” by a Lawrence Williams. 
Judging from what Williams says about his 
background, he must be a bigtime writer. That 
is where he and I differ. I am strictly small- 
time, and I suppose little I shouldn’t try to argue 
with a bigtimer. But when I wrote “To Be Or 
Taboo” I wrote it in all sincerity, hoping to 
convey some benefit to others from the hard 
knocks of my early days in the non-professional 
theatre as playwright and actor. 

Williams contends that the playwright will 
benefit more by trying to get a professional pro- 
duction of his play, no matter how remote its 
chances may be, than to have it tested by a 
group of non-professionals. And if, in the 
course of a lifetime, it is impossible to get a 
professional production of ‘the play, to give it 
up as it probably wasn’t worth producing, any- 
way. 

It is a known fact that thousands of plays are 
written yearly, yet Broadway has only the facili- 
ties to turn over about one hundred per season 
at the very most. There are no theaters for 
more than that. 

What becomes of the rest of the good plays 
that are written? Can the authors of these help 
it if they are not “in the know”; if their names 
are not Sherwood, Wilder or Anderson; if they 
have not previously written a best seller; if their 
plays will not support a sex-crazed box office, 
or if they are so uninformed they do not know 
the next thing to do after they have written a 
play? 

I disagree with you, Williams. There is 
definitely a place for the playwright in the non- 
professional theatre. True, we usually don’t 
have much to offer, but on the other hand, we 
are not bound by the usual patterns cut out 
for the box office. We work hard with what we 
have, and there are times when our artistic 
theories and practises run far beyond the scope 
of what the professional production must cater 
to the professional audience because that is what 
the professional audience expects from a profes- 
sional production. You cannot speak of true 
artistry in terms of greenbacks, brother. 

As you say, professional actors, etc., do look 
down upon us non-pros, but that doesn’t bother 
us for we have a distinction of our own. You'll 





find less affected phonies among our kind and 
less hams going around ripping each other up 
the back at-the miss of a cue! 

You can mock our improvised theaters and our 
faulty scenery and everything else that goes with 
our kind of production when we don’t have any 
better. But you cannot say that professional 
showmen will not come to see what we have 
to offer, because professional means money. 
Money is where you find it, and making money 
is all that professional showmen care about. 

To dishearten struggling playwrights and 
little theatre groups scattered all over the world 
by trying to prop up Broadway as a theatrical 
heaven is futile and unfair. In speaking of 
theatre we must think of all the remote little 
towns and villages where there are no Broad- 
ways, where there are only isolated groups of 
writers and would-be thespians banded together 
in their small way, trying hard to make good 
theatre out of what they have. 


Perhaps nothing will ever come of them. But 
then again perhaps they will strike a spark that 
will bring forth a new flame, even as the idea 
was kindled hundreds of years ago to try to act 
out the life of Jesus Christ in the sanctity and 
quietus of the church and from which has 
sprung the theatre of today. 


The playwright and actor belong together 
like mind and body, to work together in perfect 
harmony. The playwright must do all in his 
power to get his play produced in the best way 
possible. By all means, let Broadway be his 
ultimate goal, but keeping in mind that less than 
100 plays are produced there yearly out of the 
many thousands written and remembering that 
professional producers do not have time nor 
money to spend on finding out what is wrong 
with a play, except on certain rare occasions. 

Let the playwright give his play every oppor- 
tunity it warrants. However, when his play fails 
to make the bigtime, he must not toss the script 
into the trunk of forgotten attempts. He must 
work on it over and over and over again, im- 
proving it by having it performed by whatever 
means are available. There are other markets 
where plays can bring home the cash. WriTER’s 
Dscest lists them from time to time. 

When we can’t get the best we can work hard 
for second best. In this manner, in time to come 
the playwriting field will grow vast and prosper- 
ous and the theatre will belong to everyone ev- 
erywhere. Here’s to more plays and more 
groups to produce them, professional or other- 
wise! 

And taboo to you, brother Williams! 

Cordially, 
Frank STEINECKE, 
117 Hopkinson Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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EW magazines—150 to 200 are 
N scheduled for appearance through- 

out the country during 1946! So 
says the 
Group. 

That is not merely a lot of magazines. It 
amounts to a lot of new markets for writers, 
no matter what their special field. Here 
are notes on a dozen of them. 

Two to Six is a smart looking new maga- 
zine for parents of young children. It is 
put out by Leam Publishing Corporation 
and edited by Irene Parrott—the same 
people who are responsible for Baby Talk, 
a monthly for expectant and new mothers. 
Both magazines are distributed through 
children’s wear departments of the main 
department stores in each trading area. But 
while Baby Talk is given away free to 
mothers, the new Two to Six sells for a 
quarter. 

The first four issues of Two to Six will 
appear on the quarterly schedule. But the 
plan is to make it a monthly thereafter— 
or just as soon as paper is available. All 
material must deal with children between 
the age brackets indicated in the title. But 
the range of subject is wide; discipline 
problems, feeding problems and menus, 
nursery school, music, anything which has 
special interest for parents of small chil- 
dren between two and six. Articles vary in 
length from 100 words up to about 1,000. 
And the greatest need is for short articles 
and fillers, Payment is on acceptance, at 3 
cents a word. 

The first issue, which has just appeared, 
contains 64 pages in flat format, with a 
large contents and some nice color work. 
The publishers estimate that there are 
fifteen million children in this country 
under six years of age, and that with these 
two magazines, the opportunities are vast. 
Address: Irene Parrott, Editor; Two to Six, 
420 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 
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Baby Post is a new publication for new 
and expectant mothers. This is a quarterly, 
and is being distributed free as a service 
to their customers by stores of the Associ- 
ated Merchandising Corp. At present, most 
of the material is being secured from doc- 
tors and nurses. Articles run from 750 
to 1,000 words, and must be of practical 
value to parents. Some personal experiences 
of young mothers can be used, too. Also, 
occasional short fiction pieces of about 
1,000 words. Payment ranges from 2 to 5 
cents a word, according to its value. Checks 
are on acceptance. 

Baby Post is edited by Mrs. Louise 
Cripps. She is the author of the book, Your 
First Baby, and was formerly the editor of 
My Baby Magazine. Address of Baby Post 
is 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18. 

Parents’ Institute is bringing out again, 
the title slightly changed, Predictions by 
Experts. This had to be suspended for lack 
of paper, though it had been doing well. 
Now, with the more arresting title, it 
should better its former record of 30,000 
on the stands. It is to be a bi-monthly for 
the present, in pocket size as before, It will 
deal with predictions of things to come and 
new developments in any and every field. 
The more variety, the better. 

Some material will be ordered from ex- 
perts. But the market is open to anyone 
qualified to handle a particular subject; 
also to ideas from anybody. Material will 
be very specific. It must be presented «in 


« the form of a forecast or prediction. The 


editor does not rule out opinions as to 
what should happen, but wants mostly the 
trends and what seems about to happen. 
The magazine is intended for the general 
public. 

If you wish to write for this magazine, 
it is best to submit an outline first, along 
with your special qualifications for writing 
on the subject. Finished articles will aver- 
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age about 2,000 words, Payment is 3 cents 
a word, on publication. 

Other needs for Predictions by Experts 
include line drawings with articles—which 
may be charts or illustrations. Cartoons 
from other sources can be used also, The 
first issue should be on the newsstands al- 
ready. Barbara Rothschild is the editor. 
She was formerly with Public Opinion 
Quarterly, published by Princeton Univer- 
sity. Address Predictions at 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York 17. 

Science Illustrated, which has gone 
through various forms under various pub- 
lishers, looks set for a real future. It has 
been bought by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company of 330 West 42nd Street (New 
York 18) and will be reincarnated into a 
first-rate publication in the spring. It is 
expected to appear about April of 1946 
in a new format, and with a policy of “re- 
porting scientific matters in terms com- 
prehensible to people who can’t exactly 
define atomic power, but are reasonably 
intelligent, nevertheless.” 


OM MALONEY, of U. S. Camera 

Publishing Corp., is planning another 
magazine, Travel and. Camera. The first 
issue is to be dated May. Six issues are 
planned for the remainder of 1946. There- 
after, the magazine should be on a regular 
monthly basis. This company puts out 
U. S. Camera Magazine, as well as books 
with fine photographic illustrations. Ad- 
dress : 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 


Frank Armer’s line-up of fiction pulps 
(Trojan Publishing Corp. and Arrow Pub- 
lications, Inc.), has added another love 
magazine. This one is titled Amour, and 
will use more sophisticated material than 
his others. Madge Bindamin edits this 
one, also. She is looking for shorts up to 
8,500 words; also for novelets over 9,000 
words of which two will be included in 
each issue. Characters should be smart, 
with appropriate backgrounds. Dialog 
should also be smart. Writers should “give 
a glance to the sophistication of the slicks, 
but remember that the audience is one of 
pulp readers,” according to Miss Bindamin. 


Amour starts pff as a bi-monthly, the 





















































first issue dated March but appearing in 
January. Payment is a cent a word and 
up; 25 cents a line for romantic poetry. 
Address: 125 East 46th Street, New York 
17, MY. 

Writers complain periodically that re- 
ports from this company are slow. The 
trouble seems to lie in the fact that the 
company appears to be understaffed for the 
number of titles it is now carrying. 

Bernarr Macfadden’s staff is working on 
a new monthly which seems almost certain, 
in its present get-up, to be referred to 
merely as Fat Wives—though the full and 
complete title as now planned is: For Men 
with Fat Wives. This, it should be em- 
phasized, is not a joke book but a serious 
magazine somewhat along the line of his 
New Physical Culture Magazine. It in- 
cludes personal experiences of fat people, 
as well as articles of interest in any way to 
the over-weight person. Material runs up 
to a top length of 2,000 words. But for 
present acceptance, the need is only for 
shorter things of about 800 to 1,200 words. 
The regular rate of payment will be 2 cents 
a word, on publication. The magazine will 
also accept fillers, anecdotes, jokes—any- 
thing that keeps up the spirit of people who 
are fat or who are about to reduce, Also, 
pictures with articles or personal experi- 
ences are desirable. For any of these used, 
$5 apiece will be paid. “ 

A $2,000 prize contest starts off the first 
issue. Prizes are for personal experiences 
with fat—and this need not be related to 
reducing, at all. Just problems people have 
faced because of avoirdupois. They might 
be humorous, for instance. This contest 
will run a year, stories being bought at 
regular rates and published from issue to 
issue. At the end of the year, these prizes 
will be given: First prize, $500; second, 

e250; third, $150; three each of $100; 16 
each at $50. The publication payment 
would be deducted from the prize money. 
But photographs, which are desirable with 
each article, would be paid in addition. 


HE first issue of For Men with Fat 
Wives is planned for January, 1946, 
but dated March. Miss Harmony Haynes 
is the editor. She has been employed in one 
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"It's from a shipwrecked author." 


of the DuPont plants during the war, and 
has just’ returned to magazine work. Ad- 
dress: 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 

Red Kirby is adding two more humor 
magazines to his currently successful Pack 
o’ Fun. The first is Good-Time Charlie— 
a pocket-size bi-monthly priced at a quar- 
ter. It features a serial-character, Good- 
Time Charlie. But the rest is open for 
girl-gags, comic paragraphs and verse, car- 
toons, Pay is fair in these little magazines, 
and on acceptance: $1 minimum for para- 
graphs, 25 cents a line for verse; $10 for 
cartoons mostly on girl-and-wolf subjects. 
Another magazine, using similar material, 
will follow along in about three months. 
Address: Magna Publications, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York 17. 

The word limit for humor in Pack o’ 
Fun is now 100 words. Same editor and 
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address. 

Lev Gleason, former business manager of 
the leftist weekly, Friday, is bringing out a 
new monthly feature magazine, Salute. He 
is reported to be using the size and format 
of Yank. Also, with a staff comprised, in 
part, of men formerly on Yank and Stars 
and Stripes. Nothing much as a free-lance 
market. With the present office building 
shortage here, one can’t expect too much, 
but Salute seems to be stuck with a new 
low in accessibility. Lev Gleason’s main 
office is at 114 East 32nd Street. Salute 
is tucked into a loft at 19 Park Place, New 
York 7. 

In the trade paper field, Aircraft @ 
Equipment News is scheduled to appear 
about January 15th. The editor is David 
W. Grimes. The publisher is Walter J. 
Masterson, Jr., who also puts out Boat @ 
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Equipment News. Address: 16 East 41st 
Street, New York 17. With this sort of 
magazine, it is always best to query the 
editor first. 

Tom Farrell, president of the com- 
panies publishing The Woman, Everybody’s 
Digest, and International Digest, is expand- 
ing things in a big way. The last named 
digest magazine will have foreign editions 
in several languages, including French, 
Spanish, and one of the Scandinavian. A 
10-cent digest magazine is projected for 
next April. And later in 1946, Woman’s 
Digest will be brought out as a companion 
piece to The Woman. Its title now ap- 
pears in combination with that of the 
latter. This would seem to make Tom 
Farrell the digest king, if you’re counting 
titles! Most of these magazines use some 
original material, as well as reprint. Ad- 
dress: 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 


Swank, which started out to be some- 
what of an imitation Esquire, has changed 
its policy completely. It is now all digest. 
It is appearing quarterly, in pocket format. 
Charles Lam Markmann is no longer con- 
nected with the publication, and Arnold 
Shaw has taken over as editor. Address: 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 18. 


The American Legion Magazine, on 
which a report was made here in Novem- 
ber, is making headway with its new policy. 
Most material about the Legion’s program 
and activities will be carried in the tabloid, 
National Legionnaire, the other official 
publication of The American Legion. So 
the regular magazine is free to stress general 
reading appeal. While new Legion mem- 
bers run from 18 to 45 years of age, those 
from World War I must be considered 
too. So now reader ages include any from 


18 to 65. 


There have been additions to the staff, 
also. David Stick is now the Fiction Editor, 
and all fiction manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to him. Mr. Stick was combat 
correspondent with the Marine Corps for 
three and a half years. Before that, he was 
a free-lance writer, at one time had his 
own paper, put in two years as assistant 
to the radio commentator Fulton Lewis, 


Jr. So he is unusually well equipped to 
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know what interests men. 

First, a note in correction of the fiction 
lengths. At present, The American Legion 
Magazine can use nothing over 2,500 
words. It is a good market for short-shorts 
—anything from 1,000 to 2,500 words. 
Rates are very good, on acceptance, and 
reports within two weeks. 

Fiction should deal mostly with the type 
of man who has been in Service. But it is 
necessary only to mention the discharge 
button on his lapel. It would be difficult 
to do a good enough story about a man 
in uniform to sell it here. 

The fiction editor is quite specific about 
the types of stories he cares to see. First, 
and most needed—the romantic story. The 
boy-meets-girl plot. Mr. Stick believes men 
are interested in romance, and he likes a 
story with love interest just so long as it 
is not overburdened with sentimentality. 
Keep in mind what the big slicks print. 
Second in his interest is the humorous story 
—if it is good and has general appeal. 
(Something hard to find!) Third, stories 
of adventure. These must have a certain 
amount of realism, and there ought to be 
a girl somewhere in the plot. Westerns are 
good, or the Nordhoff and Hall type. But 
avoid battlefield stories. Fourth is the 
crime story. These must be somewhat dif- 
ferent from the regular detective or mystery 
types, which don’t lend themselves easily 
to 2,500 words. There is a good example 
in the December issue: “The Case of the 
Toy Gun,” to which the editor refers you. 

This magazine is now paying excellent 
rates, but only for quality writing. Stuff 
out of the trunk has no place here. Ad- 
dress: The American Legion Magazine, 1 
Park Avenue, New York 16. 

Douglas E. Lurton, editor of the Kings- 
way Press magazines, has sent me notes on 
the special needs of two of them. 

“Woman’s Life is a particularly lively 
market just now. We are laying in a heav- 
ier supply of manuscripts, looking toward 
publishing six instead of four issues a year.” 
This magazine uses first class, inspiring 
material in any length from paragraphs to 
feature articles of 2,500 words, on subjects 
connected with women’s lives and prob- 
lems. These may be entertaining or help- 
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ful. Rates are excellent. Address: 354 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10° 


Your Life, at the same address, is plan- 
ning to use more quizzes and games of an 
entertaining nature. These may be either 
brief or long. And please do study these 
magazines before submitting material. 
Names mean less than really good material. 
But it must be presented well, in order to 
pass muster. 


Margery Worth has joined the staff of 
Fawcett’s monthly, Today’s Woman. She 
is fashion editor; was formerly with Vogue. 
Another new feature of Today’s Woman is 
a series of great fiction stories, selected by 
Whit Burnett, editor of Story Magazine 
and of various anthologies, including This 
Is My Best, now a radio feature. This 
does not alter the fiction requirements for 
Today’s Woman, as given here in October. 
Geraldine Rhoads edits; at 1501 Broadway, 
New York 18. 


URTT EVANS comes to Faweett’s True 

Magazine with a background of un- 
usual experience. Before his years in uni- 
form, on the staff of Yank, he was 
managing editor of Bulletin-Index, a maga- 
zine on the order of Time which had grown 
to considerable importance in western 
Pennsylvania. He is now in charge of the 
short features for True—that includes any- 
thing under 2,000 words. 

The special need now is 2-column stuff 
—about 1,000 words. These may include 
anything factual which would be of interest 
to men. He particularly favors things with 
a news angle or tie-in. .Adventure stories 
are always good. (But remember that com- 
bat stuff is pretty well taken care of by 
specially assigned members of the staff.) 
Humorous notes, however, go well. An 
example used concerned a shoe-shine boy 
in Algiers. Humor which is general enough 
in interest and written well enough is hard 
to find, however. 

Editor Evans is also looking for a 
limited number of short and amusing 
“boxes”—good short, true anecdotes, “‘Page 
stuff”—one printed page with a run-over— 
needs a news element, a smash to it. “What 
Happened to the Race Horses of Europe?” 
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is an example already used which the 
editor considers very good. 

Writing for True should be strongly 
masculine in style—forceful and direct and 
virile, but not slangy. Avoid the Broadway- 
Hollywood type of thing. And remember 
that all material must be true for this mar- 
ket, The magazine is paying very good 
rates for all accepted material, with a 
minimum of 3 cents a word, on acceptance. 
Address: 1501 Broadway, New York 18. 


Llewellyn Miller, who has been connected 
with several of the important movie fan 
publications in the past, has left Hollywood 
to take over the editorship of Go, the mag- 
azine of stage, screen and smart set pub- 
lished by Captain Arthur G. Brest. This 
monthly has now achieved a circulation of 
45,000, and is distributed as far west as 
Chicago. Plans for national coverage are 
being made. 

Go uses material which is “highly 
literate and cerebral rather than precious,” 
in the words of its new editor. It is inter- 
ested in short-shorts, and there is no limit 
within good taste on subject matter: But 
the more sophisticated, the better. “Names” 
count here, since in themselves they fre- 
quently carry an aura of sophistication, 
though the unknown will find his manu- 
scripts read carefully and considered. Both 
articles and fiction run about 1,200 to 
1,500 words. Payment is from $50 to $100, 
on acceptance, with reports very prompt. 
Address: 767 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 21. 

Miss Miller was formerly in charge of 
the Hollywood office of Ideal Publishing 
Co., which has a number of successful fan 
magazines. Her place there has been filled 
by Walter Ramsey. 


FTER an interlude under the title of 

True Love Stories, the Macfadden 
magazine True Love and Romance is back 
on the stands under its former title. There’s 
no change in policy or needs. . Youthful 
angles should be stressed, in selecting story 
situations. Any sort of post-war problem is 
good, (Plan about six months ahead of 
submission, to allow for printing time.) 
These problems may be anything which 
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arises in normal times—but it is a new 
“normal” in which people find themselves 
living. Anything which could happen to 
the girl next door might be a story prob- 
lem for you. Hope Stuart is editor of True 
Love and Romance. Her average story 
length is 6,500 words. Payment is 3 cents 
a word and up, on acceptance. Address: 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Leo Margulies tells me that he needs all 
lengths of sports stories from short-shorts 
up to 25,000 word novels. During the un- 
certain war period, his sports magazines 
bought very little material, and now are 
wide open and crying for material. All 
fields in the Thrilling Group can use short- 
shorts, in fact, and better than the usual 
minimum rate is always paid for these. 
Reports are prompt, and pay on accept- 
ance. Address: 10 East 40th Street, New 
York 16. 

Mrs. Charlotte Eaton Conway, formerly 
associate editor of American Home Maga- 
zine, has joined the editorial staff of House 
Beautiful. This is one of the Hearst 
magazines, with editorial offices at 572 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 

In reporting on the increased amount of 
prize money which Julian Messner, Inc. is 
paying out as the Julian Messner Award 
for the best book combatting intolerance in 
America, the changed closing date was 
omitted, The contest now closes on March 
30, 1946. Complete details and instructions 
may be obtained by writing to Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New York 18. 

Lester Sharpe has been appointed East- 
ern Story and Talent Scout for Republic 
Productions. Their New York offices are 
at 1790 Broadway. 

Of interest to detective book writers with 
reprint rights: Unicorn Mystery Book Club 
goes other clubs one better and is putting 
out each month a book which contains four 
complete detective books! The address is 
80 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

The first 20 Bantam Books are to be 
released. on January 3rd. These will be 
followed by 4 new titles each month, be- 
ginning in February. These are reprints 
in pocket size, 25 cents apiece. They are 
published by Bantam Books, Inc., which is 
under the joint contro] of Curtis Publish- 






























ing Company and Grosset & Dunlap. The 
editorial offices are at 1107 Broadway, New 
York 10. Walter Pitkin, Jr., is editor. The 
publishers are so optimistic, that they ex- 
pect sales of \twenty to thirty million the 
first year, according to a report in Pub- 
lisher’s Weekly. 

Edna Bennett has been appointed editor 
of the book department of U. S. Camera 
Publishing Co., at 420 Lexington Avenue. 
She was managing editor of the magazine, 
U. S. Camera, for several years, and more 
recently has been on the staff of Look as 
field director of picture research. 

Barbara Chapman is the new Juvenile 
Editor at Farrar & Rinehart, 232 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16. She was assistant 
juvenile editor at the Oxford University 
Press previously. 

Farrar & Rinehart has launched a’ new 
department of detective books, called 
Murray Hill Mysteries. Miss Elizabeth 
Bullock is its director. 


"THERE is a new juvenile editor at Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17. This is Margaret 
K. McElderry, formerly with the New York 
Public Library and with the O. W. I. over- 
seas. She succeeds Mrs. Hamilton, who 
recently went over to William Morrow. 

Peyton Paul Publishing Co., has under- 
gone some reorganization. Paul Adler 
bought out control of the company, when 
the partnership between himself and Peyton 
Knight was recently dissolved. He is now 
in charge of both editorial and sales de- 
partments. Offices are now at 4 East 41st 
Street, New York 17, But the list is full 
for the present, and no manuscripts are 
wanted until further notice. 

Tomorrow Magazine is sponsoring a 
writing contest for college students, in 
which $1,500 will be awarded the winners. 
The best short story and the best article 
will each receive a first prize of $500, while 
second prize in both of these categories will 
be $250. Manuscripts will be judged solely 
on the basis of literary merit and clarity of 
expression. The subject matter is left to 
the discretion of the contestants. The prize 
winning story and article will be published 
in the December, 1946, issue of Tomorrow. 
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But all manuscripts entered in the contest 
will be considered for publication, whether 
or not they receive prizes. The contest 
closes on May 1, 1946. Manuscripts may 
range from 2,500 to 5,000 words. They 
should be marked “Entry for College Con- 
test” along with the name and address of 
the contestant. This information should be 
on the envelope and on the first page of 
the manuscript. Enclose return postage, 
too! By all means study the magazine care- 
fully first, before planning material for 


entry. 


From the general contributor, Tomorrow 
prefers manuscripts not much over 3,500 
words. The more experienced writers send 
in first an outline of the proposed article. 
But a new contributor will do better to 
submit the finished manuscript without 
preliminary outline. This magazine has 
published some very unusual fiction and 
some things by famous writers. But the 
editor tries to include new people fre- 
quently, too. Creative Age Press is asso- 
ciated with this magazine, and is expanding 
its staff and plans for an increased number 
of titles in 1946. Address: 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17, 


The Heck-Cattell Publishing Co., Inc., 
is a new book firm with offices at 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 18. It is made up 
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of three very active partners, each with his 
special interests. And because of this 
unusual factor, inquiries and manuscripts 
may go to one special partner. Textbooks 
are handled by Harvey R. Goslee. These 
include basic college texts and high school 
text books, especially for the upper grades 
(11th and 12th). These are especially in the 
fields of science and social science. 

Books on popular science subjects should 
go to Jaques Cattell. Because he is in New 
York only one day a week, it is better to 
address him at the Jaques Cattell Press, 
Lancaster, Pa. These are not textbooks, in 
which he is interested, but books of interest 
to the general reader. They are populariza- 
tions of applied sciences: botany, zoology, 
chemistry, physics, in particular. Mr. 
Cattell is also interested especially in gar- 
dening and books on this subject. 

Chester R. Heck is interested in trade 
books of two groups: Popular books on the 
home, and books on the American scene— 
customs, regional anthologies, folkways (not 
fiction). Address him at the New York 
office—33 West 42nd Street. Mr. Goslee is 
interested in anything on the Canadian 
scene: biography, travel, literature, etc. 
The method of payment in this company is 
usually by royalty, with occasional outright 
purchase, Texts usually pay no advance 
against royalty. 



































WRITING THE 1,200 WORDER 


By JOAN RANSON 


Editor, Everywoman’s Magazine 


shorts because editors can never get 
enough. 

Frankly, I have an axe to grind in urging 
you to try the short short for I am one of 
a number of editors with a bare cupboard. 

The very brevity of this type of the short 
short makes it excellent practice for be- 
ginning writers because the most frequent 
fault of the new writer is looseness—insuffi- 
cient condensation. And the simplicity and 
purity of line of a short short make it 
worthy of the best efforts of the experienced 
writer. 

The short short has a few very important 
rules. The presence of these rules should be 
a great comfort, for they support you. If 
you are guided by them, I sincerely believe 
you will have successful short shorts to show 
for your efforts—even if you never had any 
success with this type of story before! 

A short short is a story which reveals 
the significance of a certain occurrence in 
the life of a character or characters. Such 
a story has a single plot—that is, no sub- 
plot. It is, of necessity, brief and it leaves 
the reader with one sharp impression. The 
reader thinks this sharp impression is inevit- 
able because the story is brief and simple. 
But no writing device is a happy accident, 
least of all the unity of effect which is 
inherent in a good short short. 

It may seem that the shorter a piece is, 
the easier it achieves unity of effect. This 
would be true if it were merely a matter 
of painting a word picture. An incident, 
for instance, is unified. But an incident is 
static. It does not have plot. A short short 
must have a complete plot with all the 
waxing and waning conflict that plot im- 
plies. Like any other mature story this type 
has characterization, action, emotion, sus- 
pense .. . all in the space of 1000 to 1500 
words! This then—brief handling of com- 
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plications so that the final effect is not 
complicated but simple—is the problem of 
a short short. 

The secret of this eventual simplicity or 
unity of effect is to keep the story pattern 
simple. Follow the three classic unities or 
“onenesses”—a single time, a single place, 
a single mood. 

In other words, you must confine your 
story. Give it one short period of time. The 
brief story cannot cover a lifetime. Tu do 
so in its short wordage would create a 
starved skeleton. Your story would be an 
outline, able to touch only a few highlights 
of a character’s life without spending time 
enough to explain the motivation that made 
those highlights important to the characters 
involved. And anything not sufficiently im- 
portant to the characters in a story is even 
less important and less interesting to the 
reader! So give your story only the period 
of time needed to picture‘ the significant 
deed which is the raison d’etre of your plot. 

Give your story but one locale — one 
scene. Do not jump all over the globe, or 
even out of one setting into another. Other- 
wise, some of its valuable wordage will be 
wasted in the mechanism of body shifting, 
that is, how your characters get back and 
forth (actors call it “business”). Whereas, 
your words should be devoted to the sig- 
nificance of your characters and their deeds. 

Give your story one mood. Do not switch 
from glad to sad and back again. Other- 
wise, you only confuse the reader. Every 
reader attempts unconsciously to “lose” 
himself in what he is reading. A feeling 
gradually develops in him and it must have 
time to expand. In the short short, there is 
only space enough for one such “expan- 
sion.” To turn from comedy to tragedy or 


vice versa in 1500 words is to require the 
reader to indulge in emotional gymnastics. 
He must break off one mood in the middle 
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before he is completely in it to “grab” at 
another. The effort is too great and one 
mood cancels out another which destroys 
both depth and sharpness of impression in 
the story. One mood means, also, that you 
must confine the viewpoint to that of one 
character. The reaction of other characters 
should be seen through the eyes of that one 
character. 

This triple rule of the unities (time, place, 
mood) automatically clarifies and simplifies 
the story pattern and makes the brevity of 
the short short its natural attribute instead 
of an obstacle. Lack of wordage ceases to 
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be a confinement to the writer’s freedom 
to express his idea in full. 

Because it is so brief, the short short 
must plunge right into the problem without 
preliminaries. The first paragraph is the 
place to state the chief character’s dilemma 
. .. and to state it by way of action. And 
because the reader won’t care what happens 
to characters who don’t rise from the paper, 
the characterization must also begin im- 
mediately. (Don’t worry—you won’t get 
into any traffic jam of words by including 
both action and characterization in para- 
graph one.) Action can even help convey 
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character. This is beautifully logical, as 
actions show more clearly than do words 
the kind of person one is. To pick an ob- 
vious example, if you see a person stealing, 
you know he is a thief far better than you 
would know it by hearsay. So in any writ- 
ing, but particularly in a short short which 
must do without long descriptions, action is 
one of the best ways of denoting character. 
Action cannot show all of a character so a 
few descriptive adjectives are necessary. 
Because the adjectives must be very few, 
each should be the most revealing one you 
can find. To accomplish this, write down 
for your own information a minute descrip- 
tion of each character until you know just 
what he looks like in every light and what 
he is likely to do under any given set of 
circumstances. Then try to boil all this 
information down to a five or ten word 
description. You will have the quintessence 
of characterization. These final adjectives 
will glow like gems to light dark passages 
throughout the story. Of course, the major 
character will get the bulk of your attention 
and adjectives. 


FINE example of the successful han- 
dling of these diverse elements is 
shown in Frank Bennett’s “Chicken for 
Dinner” which we published in the Novem- 
ber, 1944, issue of Everywoman’s. This is 
the story of the significance of a certain 
dinner in the lives of Andy Howard and 
his wife. For the first time in twenty-eight 
years Andy and Ma Howard, two simple, 
family-loving, middle-aged folk, sit down to 
a meal without their children. (The wed- 
ding of their youngest daughter was held 
in the parlor the day before; another 
daughter has just left with her baby after a 
six-weeks’ visit with her parents; a third 
daughter is in the WAC.) Lost and lonely 
without their girls, Ma and Andy sit down 
to their Sunday dinner. Each tries to pre- 
tend to have an appetite. It’s no use. Sud- 
denly, Andy finds a good neighborly way of 
solving their problem—he invites the hun- 
gry, ragged children of the new neighbors 
to share their dinner. 
Simple plot? Yes, But it is made sig- 
nificant by an underlying theme—a theme 
that a solution to unhappiness and loneli- 









































ness is to look outside of oneself and help 
others. For in solving their temporary 
loneliness, Ma and Andy, in addition to 
showing what kind of people they were, 
indicated how they would and how others 
should solve life’s loneliness. Thus, within 
the small circumference of the brief tale 
the greater scope of life is pictured and by 
focussing on a single occurrence, this short 
short points to a far-reaching truth. 

As for the technical side: In the first 
paragraph, of sixty words, the reader gets 
a description of Andy, a first brief state- 
ment of the problem and the action of 
Ma cooking: 

Andy Howard stood at the front room 
window, a lean, tall man with thinning 
gray hair. He could hear Ma Howard 
banging the pans in the kitchen, and the 
good smell of cooking hung thick about 
him, making him unhappy. It kept re- 
minding him that the dinner table would 
seem mighty empty with just Ma and 
him sitting there alone. 

See what I mean about characterization, 
action and statement of problem entering 
paragraph one? You have all here—a man 
brooding by a window—his physical de- 
scription, a woman banging pots (you 
suspect her upsetness which is conveyed 
more concretely in paragraphs two and 
three) ; the general kindly hospitable char- 
acter of these people (hinted at in the last 
sentence and emerging later) and the first 
brief statement of the problem in the last 
sentence, reiterated in more detail very 
soon. 

How does Frank Bennett’s story observe 
the unities? Let’s take them in order. 
Time—Mr. Bennett confines his story to 
the time it took Ma to cook dinner, set the 
table and eat the meal. That is, Mr. Bennett 
confines the time of his story to the time 
only of the significant occurrence itself— 
the Sunday dinner. Whatever of the past 
is brought in through Andy’s thoughts—his 
remembrance of yesterday’s wedding of 
their youngest daughter, Betty, in that front 
room where he was standing, his observa- 
tion that “he and the baby had become 
mighty good friends in the six weeks Kitty 
(another daughter) had been home.” These 
references to the past carry with them 





























































nothing extraneous, Every allusion is neces- 
sary to Mr. Bennett’s effect and everything 
carries on the main idea, the line of action 
—that now the old folks are being left and 
are lonely. 

Mood—The story is told from Andy’s 
viewpoint—even Ma’s reactions being seen 
through his eyes. Even though loneliness 
is the motivation of the story, the mood 
never becomes hopelessly sad because Andy 
is a practical easy-going simple type of 
person. A less able writer might have given 
Ma and Andy a deep, sinister psychological 
peculiarity because of their sudden loneli- 
ness, He would have violated the story’s 
unity of mood and spoiled the homey flavor 
of the tale. 

Place—Scenes not taking place in the 
dining room are brought in through Andy’s 
thoughts. Here again, a less able writer 
might have taken you into the homes of 
the daughters to show why Andy and Ma 
were alone. In violating unity of place, he 
would have muddied your clear conception 
of these two people, their lives in the com- 
munity and the significance of those lives— 
because he would have had to leave out 
much of the necessary description of the 
main scene and the main characters. In 
the present story even the neighbor children 
are seen through the dining room window 
until they actually enter the room. The 
reader is never taken outside of that room 
—except for one brief excursion to the 
front door when the daughter leaves in 
a taxi. 

Frank Bennett’s story shows, by example, 
that short shorts begin immediately, pack 
all the action and characterization neces- 
sary to the successful telling of the tale into 
one brief scene and then end with the cli- 
max at the end—or nearly so. There may 
be a few words to clinch a short short. 
Usually there aren’t once the point is made. 

I must admit that Mr. Bennett’s story 
does not stop the second it shows the reader 
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that Andy regains his appetite when the 
neighbor children are all seated and eating. 
The neighbor children owned a dog and 
so after the real climax— 

He suddenly felt half-starved. He filled 
the boys’ plates, then his own. — the 
story goes on: 

And when Ma wasn’t looking, he 
smuggled a piece of chicken off the 
platter and wrapped it in his handker- 
chief and stuck it into his pocket. 

The older boy caught him at it, and 
Andy gave him a sly wink. The boy tried 
to wink back, his nose wrinkling up like 
a rabbit’s. They grinned at each other, 
a deep understanding between them. 
They were both thinking the same thing. 
Thinking about the little yellow dog out 
there on the front porch, scratching at 
the door. 

Charming touch. And it belongs in the 
story because it implies that the solution 
to their problem is a very real one and that 
those children are going to mean something 
to Ma and Andy. 

Does that answer the inevitable question 
(I say inevitable because nine out of ten 
writers ask): should a short short have a 
surprise ending? 

Surprise twists are not intrinsic to the 
short short. They are, like the braid on a 
good suit, an added decoration. Surprise 
twists that are logical and fair to the reader 
round out a good short short. They add 
that delightful fillip to the style. They tend 
to help the mystery type of short more than 
they help any other type, as they are an 
added mystery. But tacked on to a poor 
short short, surprise endings only waste 
themselves. They never save the story. 
They merely add to it if it is already good. 

With or without a surprise ending, put 
a full-fledged plot into 1500 words or so, 
observe the unities of mood, time and 
place and your short short will pack a 
punch. 















TRADE JOURNALS 


Women's Apparel Trade 
Sir: 

Perhaps you can list the following in your 
publication. 

The Stylist Publications, (corset and brassiere) 
a group of women’s apparel trade magazines, are 
interested in obtaining experienced correspon- 
dents in cities of 50,000 population and over, to 
cover stores selling women’s apparel. For full 
details of type of material wanted, and rates of 
payment, write to Editorial Dept., Stylist Publi- 
cations, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Thanking you for this courtesy, we remain, 

G. Ross, 
Styxiist Pus.icaTIons, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


Metallurgical Science Writers 
Sir: 

As a long-time subscriber of WrITER’s DIGEST, 
I take the liberty of asking your advice as to 
the best way of contacting trade writers with a 
rather unusual background. Any courtesy you 
may extend in this regard will be appreciated. 

Please find enclosed a copy of a current 
issue of Light Metal Age.* A glance through 
its pages will be enough to show you that the 
type of editorial] matter we use requires highly 
specialized knowledge in preparation. We 
would like to contact trade writers with a 
college degree in science who can write authori- 
tatively on metallurgical subjects of interest to 
the light metals field. As you can readily un- 
derstand, there: may not be a large number 
of writers so qualified. 

Grorce WHITTINGTON, Assistant Editor, 
LicuTt MetTAt Acz, 
201 N. Wells St., Chicago, Il. 

*Aluminum, magnesium, and light alloys.—Ed. 


Druggist Trade Journal 
Sir: 

We are in the market for pictures and de- 
scriptions of drug store modernization programs. 
We are particularly interested in floor plans, 
new types of floor display stands, new types of 
visual prescription cases, new types of counter 
arrangements for visual display of stock. 


Cordially, the Editor 
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We can use rough or finished floor plan lay- 
outs (with all over measurements) of all types 
of drug stores, but these plans must be supple- 
mented by photographs of the entire or major 
section of the store. 

We would like rough sketches and photographs 
of individual but unusual drug store floor dis- 
play stands, showing the approximate measure- 
ments. We want photographs, rough layouts, 
sketches of drug store toiletries sections, unusual 
display fixtures for toiletries. 

We will pay $5.00 per photograph accepted, 
$5.00 for a rough store layout, $2.50 for a 
rough plan of individual floor cases. 

We will also pay 4c a word for technical 
descriptions and measurements of drug _ store 
fixtures and layouts, for which photographs and 
layouts are submitted. Limit of 300 words. These 
descriptions should outline construction, detail, 
finish, color, size, type and size of lumber used. 
Avoid adjectives. Stick to facts. Payment upon 
acceptance within five days of receiving the 
material. 

Bert BuTTERWoRTH, Publisher, 
West Coast Druggist, 
1606 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Trade News Syndicate 
Sir: 

We are looking for correspondents in a num- 
ber of cities where we now have no adequate 
representation for the above service, and would 
greatly appreciate a few lines in the WriTeR’s 
Dicgest to that effect. Our requirements and 
full information will gladly be sent any qualified 
writer who is interested. 

Paut D. Hoster, 
Grapuic News SERVICE, 
8% West 8th St., 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 


Automotive Trade Journals 
Sir: 
A lot of good free-lance writers are missing 
a good bet by passing up trade journal markets. 
Not infrequently an editor has to go out and get 
his own material and write his own story. 
Recently we needed two good stories on wheel 
alignment and brake repair for our magazine, 
Motor Age. Running through our current ma- 
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terial, there wasn’t a manuscript on any of the 
named subjects. So taking a morning off, I 
went in search of the stories and found not two, 
but three stories. To wind the tale up, the stories 
have been written, and the photos dispatched 
to the engravers. 

The point of the story is this: a good free 
lance trade journal writer, knowing the automo- 
tive maintenance field, could have done the 
very same thing in the same length of time, 
and could have grabbed off three nice two- 
figure checks for the material and photos. In- 
stead, the writers we are seeking are expending 
their efforts ‘toward slick markets and drawing 
blanks. 

If an auto service shop is doing a particular 
repair job profitably and better than the one 
down the street, we want to know how and why 
with sharp glossy photos and in 1500 to 2500 
words. We have staff correspondents to cover 
the automotive world, but we are still very much 
interested in Joe Jones, Auto Repair Shop, 
Anywhere, U.S.A. Payment is on publication. 

Franz J. SERDAHELY, Managing Editor, 
Motor Age, 
Chestnut and Fifty-sixth Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sir: 

We are chiefly concerned with getting a 
complete and frequent news service of the 
activities of pulp and paper mills as disting- 
uished from paper merchants or dealers, There 
are two sections in the country that I would 
like to have covered better and perhaps some 
of your subscribers may be able to Handle them 
for us. 

One of these is Seattle and the other is that 
section right centering in Dayton, Ohio. Who 
is now handling news for a group of trade papers 
and would be interested in adding our industry 
to his string? I should be grateful if you would 
pass the word along to him. 

W. L. Coox, Editor, 
Paper Trade Journal, 
15 West 47th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


JC Review 


ir: 

The JC Review, a copy of which is enclosed, 
is seeking articles of 1500-1800 word length on 
social service subjects. These articles may be 
on any subject coming under the general classi- 
fication of vocational guidance, child care, family 
welfare and care of the aged. Articles should 
be written in easy-to-read, popular style. Pay- 
ment is 3/5c per word and will be made upon 
acceptance. 

This market is wide open and contributors 
are urged to submit material. Replies will be 
made within one week of receipt of articles. 

We would very much appreciate your calling 
attention of this opportunity to your readers. 

Louis Lupwic, Managing Editor, 
JC Review, 

The Jewish Charities of Chicago, 

130 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


January, 1946 


All About Helicopters 
Sir: 

American Helicopter Magazine has already 
aroused an unusual interest and enthusiasm 
in the aeronautical field, but surprisingly enough, 
among the general public so that we are further 
along in our publication plans than we had ex- 
pected and the magazine will therefore be off 
the press in October. 

We will use articles extending from 500 to 
1500 words about helicopters, their specialized 
and general uses, their present stage of de- 
velopment and the future outlook for them. 
They must be simply written and appealing to 
the general reader as well as airmen. Anything 
pertaining to aviation in general is also wel- 
comed. Photos, illustrations and drawings should 
accompany the article if possible. Our rates 
range from two to four cents per word, payable 
upon publication and material should be sub- 
mitted to us not later than September 15th if 
it is to appear in the first issue of the magazine 
as it will be off the press in October. 

AMERICAN HELICOPTER MAGAZINE, INC. 
Alexis Droutzkoy, Editor . 
32 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


JUVENILE 


Teen Ager 
Sir: 

The Square Deal Printery is contemplating 
the publication of either a boys or a girls maga- 
zine for the teen agers within the next year. We 
are already in touch with a number of the 
“name” illustrators and writers but feel, from 
past experience, that some of the unknowns or 
comparatively unknowns might be able to give 
us material. 

If interested, please send a postcard giving 
information as: Name, address, type of ma- 
terial in which you are especially interested in 
writing, other juveniles for which you have 
written, if any. DO NOT send any material 
to this market until you are sent more details 
and a request for material. 

‘The Square Deal Printery, 
Wiirriep Myers, 
69 Walnut St., Struthers, Ohio. 


Javenile 
Sir: 

Catholic Youth, is a wide-open market for 
free-lance writers capable of producing articles 
and short stories intelligently slanted for the 
Catholic high school group. We are especially 
anxious to examine lively, informative articles in 
the 1000-1200 word bracket with photographs 
whenever possible and sprightly stories dealing 
with interests and problems of the teen-age 
group. Short-shorts with unobtrusive humor will 
stand a good chance, nothing longer than 2000 
words. 
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We give prompt, informative decisions, pay 
on acceptance at a minimum rate of 2 cents a 
word. If you can find space for this information 
in your valuable magazine, we shall appreciate 
the service. 


GasriEL Lynn, Assistant Editor, 
128 East Tenth Street, 
Saint Paul 1, Minnesota. 


Junior Age 
Sir: 

For our junior-age paper, Junior Boys and 
Girls, we use stories (1800-2000 words) with a 
very definite Spiritual or Gospel message told in 
an interesting manner, not “preachy,” but with 
good action and plot. Reports will be prompt, 
and payment on acceptance. Manuscripts should 
be accompanied by return postage. 

CuesTer E. SHULER, 
Associate Editor, 
Christian Publications, Inc. 
307 Fifteenth St., Huntington, Pa. 


Good Will 
Sir: 

We have resumed publication of Our Book— 
Good Wijl Magazine, and would appreciate your 
letting your readers know we are interested in 
seeing some short stories of 1,500 words with a 
“Good-will toward men” slant, but not preachy 
or controversial in form. 

Payment is made on acceptance. A copy of 
the magazine will be mailed on request. 

Freperic L. Ferre.u, Editor, 
Goop Witt MaAGazinE PuBLICATION, 
1426 West Third Street, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


That grand and glorious feeling 
Sir: 

I’m riding on a big pink fleecy cloud! The 
cloud looks pink because I am nearly beside 
myself with joy. 

I’ve just sold a story, on its first trip out, 
to a juvenile publication. After collecting re- 
jection slips by the dozens, my efforts have been 
rewarded. 

The check was fifteen dollars. To me it 
looked like a million when I opened the long 
white envelope, and the wonderful check stared 
me in the face. I am undecided whether to 
frame it, or to go on a grand orgy of spending. 

This second sale, the first was an article, proves 
to me that I can write, and that editors will 
buy my stories. It’s a grand and gorgeous feeling 
to be able to say that! 

The Wrirer’s Dicest has been my guide- 
post for a long time. The articles are full of 
inspiration. 

Atta LrNncoLn, 
Calistoga, California. 








DIGEST 


A Little Bit of Everything 


Canuck 
Sir: 

Canuck Magazine wants short stories—800- 
2500 words, slanted towards a 15-21-age group. 
A Canadian setting is preferred but all are given 
consideration. Payment is one-half cent a word. 

Articles—Up to 1500 words. Educational and 
recreational subjects. For example: movie stars, 
radio stars, aviation, fashions, beauty, health, 
photography, painting, sculpture, sports, Canadi- 
ana, etc. Again, manuscripts with a Canadian 
flavor or pieces on Canadians who have made 
good elsewhere, are preferred. However, Canuck 
is not strictly limited to these types. 

Photo articles—Non fiction in picture form 
with few explanations is paid for on the merit 
of the photographs and with consideration for 
other varying circumstances. 

Poetry—A few short poems are required and 
will be paid for at fifteen cents a line. 

Until further notice all material will be paid 
for on the thirtieth of the month of publication. 
It is expected, now, that the first issue will be 
off the press in the early part of January. 

Subscription rates—$1 per year (12 issues), 
10c a copy. 

James F. M. Leecu, Editor, 
Revue Billingue de la Jeunesse Canadienne, 
198 Bay St., Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada. 


Sir: 

Cook Publications, 114 East 32nd Street, New 
York, 16, N. Y., publishes two grocery trade 
journals: The Voluntary and Cooperative Groups 
Magazine and The Self-Service Grocer. No arti- 
cles concerning small grocery outlets are desired. 
Each article should be accompanied with illus- 
trative material in the form of 8”x10/" black 
and white glossy prints. We pay lc per word, 
plus $1.00 for each illustration used. Where 
photographs are made on special assignment, we 
pay the photographer’s bill. 

Articles should be written in detail and facts 
should be accurate and interesting. All stories 
should be about large markets with annual 
volumes in excess of $100,000. In most instances 
stories should be concerning self-service super 
markets or headquarters organizations sponsoring 
Voluntary or Cooperative Groups. Articles should 
be on specific merchandising subjects or detailed 
operating policies. A mimeographed bulletin 
containing full details and a list of subjects will 
be sent to interested writers upon request. 

Ino BRAcE, 
Managing Editor, 
Cook Publications, 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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HOW TO DO IT FOR THE 





HOW-TO-DO-IT MARKET 


By EUGENE M. FISHER 


Associate Editor, Science and Mechanics 


RE YOU interested in the science and 
Aree magazine field? You may 
already have tried it a few times 
and had nothing back but your manuscript 
and a formal notice or rejection. Possibly 
you have sold one or two filler items and 
wonder why none of the rest of your stuff 
has ever been accepted. 

My job in this article is to tell you, as 
nearly as I can, why you have failed to crack 
this market and how you can break into it 
now. It is a good market for the free-lance 
writer who can produce what the editors 
want, Rates are good. For top grade stuff 
and consistent producers rates are excellent. 
Several writers of my acquaintance devote 
all their time and work to this field. 

You’re tired, I know, of having people 
tell you to read the book you want to hit, 
but it’s still the best advice anyone can offer 
and the first lesson every writer must learn. 
Wniter’s Digest has been preaching from 
that text for 25 years, to my knowledge. I 
read it there that long ago—and collected 
a huge variety of rejection slips before I got 
around to studying every magazine I want- 
ed to write for. 

Every new writer seems somehow to 
overlook that one basic rule. Each day I re- 
ceive manuscripts that never should have 
been sent to Science and Mechanics. Some 
are clearly outside our scope, others are on 
suitable subjects, but prepared from the 
wrong viewpoint. If it is something I’d 
really like to use, I send it back with sug- 
gestions for rewriting—but I’d like it bet- 
ter if the writer himself had been able to 
see the story from our angle in the first 
place. 

Some manuscripts are slovenly and our 
reader is prejudiced against them before 
he glances at the first line. They are read, 


of course, because no alert editor will pass 
up any gem, however it’s buried. But why 
set up extra obstacles for your story to 
hurdle? 

Then come the manuscripts that have 
been handled, unfolded, refolded and 
thumbmarked so many times they tell their 
own tale of failure. Every other editor in 
the country has already looked them over 
and turned them down. I can’t spend my 
employers’ money for that kind of material. 

No two magazines in the science and 
mechanics field are identical in scope or 
treatment. There are differences, if only 
you'll look for them. The place to look is 
in the pages of the magazines themselves. 
A story that doesn’t fill a need at Science 
and Mechanics may be just what Popular 
Science is looking for. What Popular Mech- 
anics turns down may click with Mechanix 
Illustrated because the editorial formulae 
of the two books vary. 

Popular Homecraft and Model Crafts- 
man cover specialized portions of the field 
in which the four leading mechanical mag- 
azines operate. McGraw-Hill is preparing 
a publication, Science Illustrated, which 
will be both in and out of the field these 
other books cover. Science Illustrated is to 
be out April 1. 


HESE books are NOT written for ju- 

veniles. If you send one of these maga- 
zines to your 14 year old nephew for a 
birthday. gift, he won’t thank you; the edi- 
torial content will be over his head. If your 
how-to-do-it article is written at a juvenile 
level, offer it to Boy’s Life. 

A recent independent survey of Science 
and Mechanics circulation proves that more 
than 70 per cent of our readers are skilled 
workers in industry—machinists, welders, 
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electricians, mechanics, ett. The other 30 
per cent are practically all adult males to 
whom science and mechanics are hobbies 
or avocations. Of all-readers, 85 per cent 
have home workshops. Their average age 
is 31.2 years. 

Our chief competitors probably quote 
somewhat similar figures. That, then, is 
the reader group to whom your contribu- 
tions in this field must be addressed, These 
readers want editorial material on their 
own intellectual and handicraft level. You 
can’t sell teen-age stuff to the editor whose 
job is to service readers in this group. 

Each of the four principal how-to-do-it 
magazines uses three distinct types of ma- 
terial: general feature articles, general 
news of mechanical and scientific develop- 
ment, and instructions for making things in 
wood, metal, leather, plastics, or what have 
you. There are special departments on 
aviation, radio, motor mechanics, photog- 
raphy and similar subjects. 

Only the first and third classifications 
offer a wide market to the free-lance writer. 
Material for the general scientific and 
mechanical news columns is usually staff 
written, gathered from the dozens of news 
sources available to the editors. Special de- 
partments are conducted by staff members. 
Thus, in Science and Mechanics, Maurice 
Roddy writes on aviation, Alan Montague 
on patents and inventions, Thomas Blanch- 
ard on radio and electronics. Each is an 
outstanding expert in his own field. 

This doesn’t mean that the free-lance 
can’t break in with a story on aviation, 
patents or radio. He can— but he is com- 
peting with top-notch men, and his stuff 
has to be good, really good. Free-lancer 
T. N. Durosko does it in the February num- 
ber of Science and Mechanics, with “How 
To Pick A Second-Hand Plane”. If you 
think you can duplicate the trick, start 
shooting. 

As a general proposition, unsigned ar- 
ticles originated in the magazine’s own 
offices. You will notice the same names re- 
appearing month after month. This means 
not that the editor has favorites who’ get 
all the gravy, but simply that few people 
write, consistently, the sort of stuff the 





editor demands. The editor has to depend 
on these regular contributors. In a pinch 
he may even be driven to use two stories 
by the same writer in one issue; if so, 
he will usually try to hide the duplication 
by use of a pen name on one of them. If 
he didn’t nurture these regulars, there 
would be a big blank space in the dummy 
some day when he got ready to make up 
his next issue—and then the publishers 
would start looking for a new editor. 

You will notice the same names—espec- 
ially on how-to-make-it material—appear- 
ing in all the science and mechanics maga- 
zines. The free-lance writers who can really 
produce desirable projects find a ready wel- 
come in each office. 

Lastly, you will discover that the by- 
lines on feature articles never appear on 
how-to-make-it contributions. That’s be- 
cause how-to-make-it writing is a very 
highly specialized art. Only the writer who 
actually knows how to make a Chippendale 
chest of drawers or a racing sailboat can 
possibly tell our readers how to do it and 
provide the accurate, detailed instructions 
and working drawings each editor must 
have. 

Every editor in the science and mech- 
anics field will, I believe, do all he can to 
cultivate and develop promising new con- 
tributors and to make regulars of them. He 
needs those regulars, to assure a steady 
flow of the kind of material he wants, Then 
there is the competitive angle. If a new 
writer looks good, each editor wants first 
look at everything that writer turns out, 
and any alert editor will make generous 
concessions to get that first look. It’s good 
business, 

New contributors are welcomed. During 
November, for example, I bought material 
from two men who later told me they had 
never before made a sale. One was an ex- 
perimental mechanic in an industrial plant. 
The other was a gardener. The gardener’s 
first check was for $150.00. 

If you are interested in writing general 
feature articles for the magazines in this 
field, you may be wondering what sort of 
subject to tackle. A look at the various 
publications will help. 
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Here’s our book, Science and Mechanics. 
In October, 1945, our leading feature was 
a story on guided missiles, “Tomorrow’s 
Artillery”, by Russell P. MacFall. There 
was one by Phil Glanzer on the develop- 
ment of 100 octane gasoline. Both had a 
distinct war flavor, When the December 
issue came out that flavor had been elim- 
inated. Science and Mechanics was back 
on a peace-time standard. 


In December the principal feature, which 
supplied inspiration for a cover illustration 
by Bade, was Phil Glanzer’s story of Shasta 
Dam, “Niagara Outdone.” Another, “Heat 
From Waste”, was by John Silence. Phil 
Glanzer wrote the chief feature for Febru- 
ary, 1946. too: “Monorail Comes Of Age”. 
Phil is one of our regulars because he 
knows what we want and sees that we get 
it. . 

Popular Mechanics, in October, led off 
with “The Big Pit” by William E. Taylor. 
It’s a story of open pit iron mining in Min- 
nesota. In November the leading feature, 
“Bringing The Atom Down To Earth”, was 
by William F. McDermott. 


In December Lt. J. L. Williams, USNR, 
had one entitled “Shore Duty On A Battle- 
wagon.” 


“Sight Unseen”, by Don Romero, led off 
the October issue of Mechanix Illustrated. 
It is a story of rehabilitation work done 
with men blinded by the war, There was 
a story by Norman C. Lipton on “How 
Color Photography Works”. 


In November came “How Radar Won 
The War”, by James Nevin Miller, and 
“They Wanted To Change The World”, an 
unsigned story of the Nazis’ grandiose plan 
to alter the geography of the whole Medi- 
terranean basin with a series of African 
dams. In December Mechanix Illustrated 
used a story of the Indianapolis Speedway 
by Tom McCahill and “DDT—How To 
Use It”, By Ben Hardy. 


“What Next With The Atom”, by Prof. 
A. M. Low, was the leading October fea- 
ture in Popular Science. “What’s behind 
Atomic Power” was written by Alden P. 
Armagnac. In November that magazine 
used James H. L. Peck’s “Sonar, Radar Of 
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The Deep” and Andrew R. Boone’s “Truck- 
ing Anywhere By Air.” In December the 
principal article was “We Can Harness The 
Atom”, by Dr. W. L, Davidson, Jr. 


These are not all the feature stories 
used by the four leading science and mech- 
anics magazines during the period under re- 
view, but they are representative, and they 
serve to show the wide variety of subjects 
available to the free-lance writer who 
wants to crack this market, It is clear, too, 
from this study that the four magazines 
conform to the same general pattern, but 
that each book has its own distinctive char- 
acter. This last point is important. Remem- 
ber it. 


Popular Science, as its name implies, 
emphasizes the scientific angle in its gen- 
eral feature stories. Popular Mechanics and 
Mechanix Illustrated lay much more stress 
on the mechanical. Science and Mechanics 
plays both sides of the street. 


Transportation is always a live topic in 
the science and mechanics field, if you can 
approach it from a fresh angle. Among the 
stories listed above, at least five dealt with 
some facet of the transportation problem, 
which is ever with us. 

Engineering projects, such as “Niagara 
Outdone” and “The Big Pit,” are good stuff. 
Obsta¢les overcome, adventures encoun- 
tered during construction, and prospects of 
future usefulness—something to capture 
the imagination and hold the interest—are 
essential factors in such stories, Technical 
details are not of first importance in the 
feature article— but beware of the fan- 
tastic. These magazines are still being pub- 
lished in the first half of the twentieth 
century. It is among these features that the 
editors must find ideas for cover illustra- 
tion, and a good cover inspiration, implicit 
in the story, may be the means of selling 
the manuscript. 


Such stories as Barry Storm’s “Thunder 
Gods’ Gold” ‘and Russell P. MacFall’s series 
on American gem materials, both used by 
Science and Mechanics, will produce hand- 
some checks as surely as a natural seven 
on the first roll will reap returns in an Army 
crap game. 
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REALLY good photographs are an ab- 

solute must for the general feature 
story. Every magazine in this field is pro- 
fusely illustrated, as you know. There is 
never a page of solid type. Where the sub- 
ject demands it, or permits it, good draw- 
ings can be used. If necessary, staff artists 
will make the drawings from your accurate 
sketches. 

Length depends on story value, of course. 
Seldom, however, will any of the science 
and mechanics magazines devote more than 
five or six pages in any issue to a single 
story—and the story has to be very good to 
warrant running it in installments. Write 
only what the story demands. If you pad 
your manuscript, the editor will merely rip 
the padding out of it, and he won’t pay 
you for any more than he actually prints. 

Writing how-to-do-it articles is a job 
essentially different from any other type 
of free-lance work, It can be compared only 
with the preparation of an instructional 
handbook. As a matter of fact, that’s just 
what each such article is when it gets into 
print; one or more pages in a handbook 
for workers on a construction job. 

It follows that every how-to-do-it article 
must be as accurate and as authoritative as 
any textbook used in a topflight engineering 
school. Shoddy work, or projects imagined 
but never produced in the shop, just won’t 
get by. 

Every magazine in this field has, in its 
own offices or on a paid consulting staff, 
experts in every subject the book covers. 
When the editor finds something he doesn’t 
understand, or isn’t quite spure of, that 
story is referred to the appropriate consul- 
tant. If, through any oversight, something 
impractical or inaccurate should creep into 
the magazine, some alert reader will register 
a complaint forthwith. 

“The project cannot be made by follow- 
ing your plans,” he tells the editor—and 
anything offered by that author in the fu- 
tune will be suspect. By submission of his 
manuscript the author holds himself out 
as a qualified writer on the subject he has 
chosen, and he has no right to weaken the 
editor’s confidence in the integrity or the 
ability of his contributors. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 





The plagiarist will be blacklisted too, of 
course. Very recently I was offered a con- 
struction article on a radio treasure finder. 
Our consulting radio engineer gave sound 
reasons for thinking the story was merely 
an adaptation (that’s a nice word for it) 
of a similar article printed earlier by an- 
other magazine. To try out the writer, I 
sent the story back with a request for de- 
tailed winding instructions on the coil he 
had recommended. 

That article has not been resubmitted. I 
don’t think it ever will be. And I shall never 
again take a chance on the originality of 
anything that writer may send me. He may 
as well save his postage. 

A few months ago we had another un- 
fortunate experience. From a soldier at 
Wright Field, Ohio, we bought a construc- 
tion story on a foot locker radio. While the 
issue in which it appeared was on the press, 
Mechanix Illustrated hit the newsstands 
with that same project. That writer’s name 
is Mud, too. 

The how-to-make-it market is not an 
easy one to qualify for. If, however, you can 
make interesting things of high quality in 
any material available to the home crafts- 
man, and if you can tell others accurately 
how to mke them—show others how to 
make them—the market for your material 
is waiting and eager. There just isn’t 
enough good stuff of this sort to fill the 
constant, hungry demand for it. 

Show me, or any other editor in the field, 
that you can turn out suitable how-to-make- 
it articles regularly, and you'll be greeted 
as joyfully as any long awaited son just 
come from the wars. 

What kind of how-to-make-it projects 
are wanted? Anything useful or ornamental 
that the home craftsman can make with the 
tools he has to use. 

Toys and games are a good bet at any 
time. Substantial furniture is live stuff— 
furniture for the home, for the summer 
cottage or the lawn. We have used con- 
struction articles on a garden cultivator, a 
power lawn mower, a child’s jeep, many 
types of boats and hundreds of other things. 

Miniature mechanics—the building of 
working models, to scale, of any mechanical 
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device, is a very fertile field for the free 
lance who really knows what he’s talking 
about. 


Working drawings, an accurate bill of 


_ materials and, if at all possible, good photo- 


graphs of the completed project and of the 
work in progress, are essential with this type 
of article. If, like Gary Moore (a regular 
contributor to Science and Mechanics) and 
C. W. Woodson, who writes for Popular 
Science, you can take photographs of pro- 
fessional quality to illustrate your work, 
your checks for how-to-make-it articles will 
always be of comforting size. 

Photographs do something more than 
illustrate your project. They demonstrate 
to the editor and to the reader, that yours 
is a practical plan, not a dream. The com- 
position of your photographs is important. 
Your chair or your toy must show to its 
best advantage, with the highlights in the 
right places. There must be nothing in the 
picture to distract the eye—no figured 
wallpaper in the background, no other, 
larger objects to overshadow your work. 


N every how-to-make-it article you must 
describe the construction step by step, 
in detail. Write as if you were a vocational 
arts instructor in a school, guiding your 
pupils. What kind of a joint did you use 
at this point? What kind of screws did you 
insert? Of what size? There are a hundred 
such questions to answer, including always, 
of course, a statement of just which kind 
of wood or other material your project is 
built of. 

Useful, attractive articles made from sal- 
vaged or scrap materials are always good 
subjects about which to write. If your proj- 
ect can be completed with common hand 
tools, it will be especially welcome. Not 
all home craftsmen have power tools in 
their workshops. 

Short construction items—those that will 
occupy less than half a page in type—and 
brief household or shop “kinks” are bought 
in considerable numbers. They help to plug 
holes where longer articles run over from 
another page. If you know some novel, 
practical, shorter way to do an ordinary 
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task, the editors will gladly pay for that 
knowledge. ' 

Writers who are not themselves practical 
handicraftsmen can nevertheless derive 
profit from how-to-make-it writing by 
teaming up with some acquaintance skilled 
with tools but not with words. I know of 
at least two such teams now producing reg- 
ularly. Division of the spoils is, of course, a 
matter for writer and mechanic to decide. 
That’s not my baby, and I won’t nurse it. 

How much will you get for what you sell 
to editors in the science and mechanics 
field? 

Rates will vary, of course, with the dif- 
ferent publications. There will be little dif- 
ference, if any, in the prices paid to new- 
comers, unless their material is unusually 
good. Science and Mechanics pays a mini- 
mum of $10.00 per printed page. In the 
absence of special agreements, prices paid 
include payment for all illustrations used. 

* In the format used by all four magazines 
it would take about 700 words of solid type 
to fill one page—but you'll never find a 
page of solid type. In practice the mini- 
mum word rate will run above two cents. 

Established page rates apply to both gen- 
eral feature and how-to-do-it material. 
Naturally, I have no authority to tell you 
what competing magazines are prepared to 
pay. That’s their business, as they would 
very quickly remind me. I believe, however, 
that you will find all four books pay very 
nearly the same prices for similar stuff. 

Really good editorial material brings well 
above minimum prices, of course, from any 
alert editor. Short filler material and brief 
household or shop “kinks” fetch not less 
than $2.00 each, no matter how brief. 
Usually the price is higher. 

If you have what it takes to write for 
magazines in the science and mechanics 
field, if you will study the book you’re aim- 
ing at, and if you will digest—then USE— 
the suggestions offered in this article, you’ll 
be certain to click. 

A lot of ifs? 

Some people make a pleasant living, 
just writing for this magazine field. It cer- 
tainly isn’t overcrowded with good writers. 
You'll do well to get into it if you can. 










A Log to Fall Off Of 


By CHRIS KENYON 


Managing Editor, Drilling 


when a friend of mine in the advertis- 

ing business first introduced me to 
trade journal writing, I came forth with 
something similar to: “Gosh! You mean 
people actually get paid for writing this 
stuff.” 

A sly grin crept into his cheeks and it 
wasn’t until some months later that I 
caught the full implication of his expres- 
sion. 

I was unemployed at the time and 
schemes such as this were naturally of 
some interest to me. 

Convinced that I could flood the busi- 
ness paper market, reap rich dividends and 
retire in a year’s time by working two or 
three hours a day, I plunged in and started 
rolling out the copy. And what copy it 
was! On looking back, I can’t see how any 
of my first articles ever reached a linotyp- 
ist’s rack. But, nonetheless, I sold my 
first effort and everything that followed for 
twelve months, during which I averaged 
around a $125 a month. 

My present position, which is a long way 
from retirement, came about from articles 
contributed to the magazine on a working 
schedule that required quite a bit more 
than two or three hours a day. 


The aim of this little piece, however, is 
not my life history, but to show you how 
you can make a business of writing for 
trade journals regardless of your lack of 
experience or where you might.live. If you 
are situated in, or near, a town with no 
more than a filling station and a grocery 
store you have there the basis for at least 
two articles. Of course, those in the larger 
towns have the best chance for continued 
material, but the amount of stories you 
turn out depends on your imagination 
rather than your location. Many schemes 
have been presented concerning the finan- 
cial problems of the beginning author. 


iE IS painful for me to confess, that, 
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Some suggest writing after regular office 
hours. Others recommend isolation in the 
country, depending upon the fruit of the 
land for subsistence. Still others vouch for 
working at any job for a time, then writing 
on money saved from it. 

Those ideas may be fine if fiction is the 
only thing you intend to touch, but if you 
will detour slightly in your career and work 
for the trade journals, you can write and 
eat, too! The basic training you'll get will 
be worth your time regardless of the finan- 
cial returns. But some business papers offer 
very handsome rates... far better than 
most of the pulps. The collection of some 
of these could well finance you to higher 
literary heights. 

The highest rates in the field are paid 
for scientific and technical articles and un- 
less you are well versed in one subject and 
have a string of degrees after your mon- 
icker, you won’t have much luck at this. 
But there remain hundreds of trade jour- 
nals, paying good rates, that are looking for 
all kinds of stories. Only you can deliver 
some of them, because many articles will be 
peculiar to your town or section. 

Before we look around for sample arti- 
cles, let’s consider the publications in our 
market. 


Trade journals enjoy an unenviable posi- 
tion in the minds of most writers. They 
are thought of as a little above newspapers 
and way below all pulps and slicks. Conse- 
quently, it remains for just a few of the 
clan to step in, sign the checks and fatten 
Fort Knox. 

The first and most important thing to 
remember about these magazines is that 
their primary purpose in life is to show 
their subscribers how others in the. busi- 
ness they represent are making money. 
(Just as WD and this article hope to do for 
the writing fraternity.) 

Let this always be the determining fac- 
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tor as to what is suitable material. When 
you think you’ve found something that’s 
good, ask yourself these questions: Will this 
story show grocers how they can save more 
time and money by adapting this fellow’s 
ideas to their own business? Can building 
contractors profit by reading an article on 
this? Will other restaurant owners see the 
originality of this suggestion? 

If your proposed story can stand up and 
give a hearty affirmative to these questions 
. . . then’s the time to look for the likely 
market. 

The Writer’s Market lists hundreds of re- 
putable trade journals in their different 
categories. You will find this book of con- 
siderable value to you in locating the suit- 
able publications and determining their 
various editorial requirements. 

When you think you’ve found ‘a maga- 
zine that would be interested in your arti- 
cle, write a letter first to the editor and 
give him a brief outline of it. This is the 
advisable thing to do if it’s the first time 
you’ve tried a particular magazine. If the 
story is acceptable, the editor will more 
than likely request pictures to illustrate it. 
This brings up another important aspect 
of trade-journal writing. 

See if you can make some kind of ar- 
rangement with a local photographer, 
whereby he will work on some kind of com- 
mission basis. Many magazines pay five, 
ten, and fifteen dollars for prints . . 
some pay ridiculously low rates for photos. 
If you’re not certain that the photos will be 
accepted, and have already paid some of 
your precious money for them, you stand 
a very good chance of taking a loss on your 
entire effort. The story may be bought, 
but if you’ve paid for the photos and they 
are rejected, you just might come out even. 

These photographers can be very helpful 
to you in numerous ways. They can tell 
the proper angle of the shot and make good 
suggestions concerning other phases of your 
story that would lend more clarity to the 
illustrations. Also, they might throw some 
business your way in providing captions 
for photos they’ve sold on their own. It is 
very important, therefore, that you make 
a connection with a responsible photogra- 
pher. 
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Now that you have your pictures and a 
commission for the story, it’s time to put 
it down on paper. 

Use the standard business size white 
paper, double space, leave proper margins, 
put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page and key 
and number your other pages. When your 
copy and photos are ready for the mails, 
place them in a large envelope with card- 
board backing, and be sure to mark: 
“Photos . . . Do Not Bend”—on the out- 
side. 

After you’ve worked for one editor on a 
few stories, and you know his requirements 
and have his confidence, the query will no 
longer be necessary. Whenever you run 
across a good story for the magazine, you 
can rip it off, get photos taken if required, 
and send it in. A lot of time will be saved 
waiting for editorial okays when you reach 
this point. After supplying one publica- 
tion for some time a better rate may be 
initiated for your work by the editor. 

If you do your work at home you’ll have 
to steel yourself against the many relaxing 
temptations of the domicile. Isolate your- 
self from the little woman, and keep her 
out of the way with gentle reminders that 
you must get some work done to provide 
for her properly. Anyone can work as well 
at home as in an office if they will put in 
the hours they would have to down town 
and keep a regular schedule. I usually kept 
my mornings opened for appointments and 
following up on leads and after I’d return 
at noon I’d spend the rest of the day at the 
typewriter. Sometimes I’d spend two or 
three days prowling around for stories, 
interviewing business heads and working 
with the photographer, then I’d retire to 
my home for four or five days developing 
the items into articles. If you want to make 
real money in this field you’ll have to keep 
at it all the time and have your ears and 
mind open for possible stories. 


As for finding leads for various stories, 
the newspaper is one of your best sources. 
Scan through it now, and you’ll find hun- 
dreds of clues to articles. If your paper has 
a business section this can be your daily 
work sheet. If such a section is not in- 
cluded in your local daily, you'll find the 
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same type of items scattered throughout 
the pages. 

With paper in hand: let’s see what we 
can find. Here’s a likely story... ELMO’S 
JEWELRY STORE WINS AWARD FOR 
ATTRACTIVE WINDOW DISPLAYS. 
That’s a natural for a jewelry journal. Will 
have to contact my photographer for some 
pictures. Must ’phone their advertising 
manager or public relations director and ar- 
range for an interview. 

Many facts concerning the unusual his- 
tory of ELMO’S may be gathered from the 
person you contact. Facts that will be of 
interest to other jewelers. Find out if the 
displays were responsible for any sales in- 
creases. If they were, there’s a natural for 
your title. JEWLER’S DISPLAYS BRING 
10% SALES INCREASE. That’s just the 
kind of article for which editors are scream- 
ing. That 10% SALES INCREASE will 
attract the eyes of the magazine’s subscribers 
and they will possibly doll up their show 
windows accordingly. 

Some concerns are naturally reluctant 
to give away success secrets such as this, 
especially when they are neck and neck with 
a nearby competitor. But the majority 
realize that a competitor can learn their 
secrets outside of the trade journal if they 
want to badly enough. Then, too, if a con- 
cern steals ideas outright with the origina- 
tion, the customers will not have a very 
good impression of the second. 

That’s the development of just one news 
story from a paper. You'll find many others 
equally appropriate. After you have flat- 
tered a concern with a story they will be 
very cooperative in letting you know about 
their other unusual activities or ideas. It 
really does your ego good the way these 
people will receive you after their story is 
published. To them, you are King. You’ve 
given them some publicity and recognitions 
that they would not have received other- 
wise. Sure, they could have had someone 
in their organization write the story as well, 
if not better, than you. But the odds are 
against their own copy reaching print, as 
any editor will look upon it as outright 
publicity and toss it in a nearby waste- 
basket, whereas, a story from you with your 
name on it will receive the best of attention. 





WRITER’sS DIGEST 


But be careful and don’t destroy the editor’s 
faith in you. Don’t rave about a concern 
the way its manager naturally does. Tone 
your copy down to the bare facts, and the 
editor will thank you for saving wear and 
tear on his blue pencil. 

The facts, and the facts only, are what 
trade journal editors are looking for. Don’t 
run in any flowery phrases. Fiction style 
will not get you very far in this field. Your 
story can be interesting and informative 
without going into the dramatic. 

Remember, too, that the stories that only 
you can supply concern happenings in your 
own locale, and if it weren’t for you many 
editors would not hear of them. When you 
write on a regular basis for certain maga- 
zines you will have the responsibility of 
keeping up with their subjects in your 
section. You will owe your editors reports 
on the latest developments there. Maybe 
several important items for one publication 
will come up at the same time. Forget about 
the other publications until you can ade- 
quately cover these items, The editor will 
more than likely return the favor in the 
future. 

If you go into this trade journal business 
wholeheartedly you’ll find that most of the 
returns come from feature articles and 
stories rather than small filler items here 
and there, I found it easier to standardize 
on the 1,000 word feature article. This 
fills a page in the average magazine, when 
the title is considered. If the story was il- 
lustrated I left off about 200 words for each 
photograph. I knew that I would have to 
have five pages of double-spaced copy to fill 
this space and if the information I had was 
not enough for that space I dug up more 
pertinent data to make it an even five pages. 
I found this to be the only way to go about 
writing four or five articles a day, Of 
course, that’s only my personal method. You 
may have one many times better than mine. 
I felt the need of some definite system and 
scheduling in my work and _ this was the one 
I found best. : 

There’s no end to the amount of money 
you can make from this market. It all de- 
pends on how prolific you are in your work. 
Once you get on the beam and can be 
fairly certain that stories you beat out will 
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be accepted, you can go into full-scale pro- 
duction turning out as many a day as you 
feel equal to. Although it’s not easy work 
it’s quite a bit faster and not as demanding 
as other forms of writing. 

You'll find that one story is good for two 
or three publications if it’s doctored up a 
bit. Let’s take an example. 

Say, for instance, that some new luxurious 
tourist courts have just been constructed on 
the outskirts of your city.. They represent 
the latest in modern conveniences. You get 
an appointment with the building contrac- 
tor for an interview. You also have your 
photographer lined-up for pictures. After 
you’ve squeezed every possible bit of in- 
formation from the builder concerning the 
materials used, design of the separate units 
and approximate cost of the entire lay-out, 
you arrange for your photographer to take, 
say, ten or fifteen shots from various points 
inside and outside of the courts, of plumb- 
ing, furniture, office space, location, general 
views, etc. Then you retire to your hideout 
and work the tons of information you have 
into a lengthy article. Taking everything 
into consideration your articles should in- 
clude data on the brick . . . (well, whad- 
daya know, my notes say a new kind was 
used! ) — plumbing (a new arrangement 
was used in these courts . . . radically dif- 
ferent) .. . building contractor (this fellow 
was the one who built that million-dollar 
office building that attracted so much at- 
tention a while back) . . . owner (isn’t he 
the bird who owns that helicopter plant?) 
Bringing all these details into focus you 
find that you have the basic information 
for four or five articles in this one story. 

The first and most detailed one will be for 
a tourist court journal, The second for a 
building material magazine. The third for 
a plumbing paper. A personality piece on 
the building contractor for a contractor’s 
publication. One also on the owner for an 
aviation magazine. 

Using material gathered from your notes 
you will then have five separate stories with 
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titles something like: “Luxury Courts Pre- 
sent Latest Advancements In Business” 
“Bricks Used In Luxury Courts Made ‘Of 
Clay From Surrounding Territory” 
“Radical Arrangement of Plumbing In 
New Courts Offers Idea For Future” . 
“Builders Of Zilch Building At It Again 
With Luxury Courts” . . . “Plane Plant 
Owner Tries Hand At Luxury Court 
Operations”. 


You will get the photographs back in 
about the time you’ve completed — these 
stories and after placing the proper pictures 
with the proper stories you’ll be on your 
way. 

Although the above example might be 
considered an exaggeration to prove a 
point it happens to be a true case. A 
friend of mine put in a week’s time working 
the schemes mentioned and profited to the 
tune of $250. I shall be glad to supply 
his name to skeptics. 

This friend has also been trying to write 
fiction for a period of five years. To date 
he has never landed one of his stories. Now, 
he contents himself with writing for all the 
trade journals he can. (About fifteen carried 
his articles this month.) He doesn’t do it 
for the money, which he doesn’t need, but 
for the many interesting people and places 
he gets to see and visit. 

There’s one angle to this game that ap- 
peals to many. Interviewing and meet- 
ing different people broadens your outlook 
and is an education in itself. You will get 
plenty of invitations for parties, lunches 
and social affairs. You will find out some 
successful and helpful business ideas. Learn 
how enterprising executives got their start. 
You will more than likely get offers for jobs, 
and, having interviewed your prospective 
employer, know how the business stands and 
the future it has. Some life-long friend- 
ships are bound to result from your work. 
To me, it has an advantage over fiction. 

You actually get paid for writing this 
stuff! 
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YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 
250 or 500 copies of a book can now be 
printed and bound without the usual stag- 
gering cost of typesetting and binding. A 
new patented plate process is the secret. 
Small or large editions of any kind of manu- 
script can be produced at a per-copy cost 
that solves the problem of printing limited 
quantities. The type is permanent; later edi- 
tions cost even less. This process includes 
the use of halftones and line cuts, footnotes, 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, table of 
contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation what- 
ever. Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


Dept. V-11 
52 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


TEENS ®© YOUNG PEOPLE 


The American Baptist Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


You reed only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner's 
,best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course pre- 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to write 
to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
6233 Delmar Boulevard, St, Louis 5, Mo, 


POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1946 PRIZE 
PROGRAM; Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. You will receive also description of HELP _YOUR- 
SELF BAepeoss ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 


Season’s Oreetings 





BEGINNERS — WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 

















UNUSUAL TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscript typing for authors who want the best. TWO 
copies (no carbons), only 50c per 1,000 words. Perfect 
work, Prompt service. Elite type on Voucher Bond. Let 
me be your permanent typist. Attractive manuscripts 
mean quicker sales. May I serve you? 


MISS MARY PAUL 
446 Glenwood Ave., Ambridge, Pa. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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By LEO SHULL 


























We met a stage manager of a famous 
play who is a producer in his own right. He 
has been taking a play to bed with him 
every night and he told us he couldn't 
stand it any more and is now eating aspirin. 
Every night for weeks he read at least one, 
and sometimes two plays. 

“There ain’t no plays,” he said in his 
producer’s dialact. “I ain’t out to change 
the world. Let those two other guys who 
did DEEP ARE THE ROOTS worry about 
that. Every play I get now has a Negro in 
it. Ain’t they any more white people in 
New York.” 

“Maybe they ain’t a problem any more,” 
we suggested, as-we drank the Manhattan 
he bought us, for we now demand liquid 
royalties when we listen to producers lo- 
gistics. 

“I want to find a play with a straight 
story and a plot. There must be one in 
America.” 

“You’re getting scripts from the best 
play agents in the city,” we said, 

“Well I haven’t found one yet.” 

(Actually, of course, he is looking for a 
play which has the propaganda he is in- 
terested in—namely, love is beautiful.) 

The play agent he gets his scripts from 
is owned by a man who has had no trouble 
finding plays. He has just produced two 
smash hits and a third one is now in pro- 
duction. He has an open mind ‘towards 
plays; he’ll produce anything which is 
provocative and professional. 

We don’t want to identify the play 
seeker here, for our royalties may stop, 
but we’ll list his name later on in this an- 
thology. 

There is no lack of scripts; there is just 
a lack of producers, alack, Our 14 pro- 
ducers don’t know what a good script is. 
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But this is only one factor. The other 
factor, as we’ve explained here, is the short- 
age of theatres which makes each theatre 
demand stupidly excessive rentals and these 
rentals force producers to scale tickets at 
$4.80 and up. Who will go see a B or C 
movie at such prices? Only 50,000 people 
are available (theatres house 1000, and the 
average running play will go for about 50 
performances) . 

If the market were expanded to the ten 
million people who live in New York (and 
who can afford the movie prices), 10 times 
the plays now available would have a 
chance. If tickets were averaged at $1.50 
or $2 there would not be such a high mor- 
tality. Just think: only 20,000 people pa- 
tronize the theatres nightly, or two tenths 
of one percent. But producers get head- 
aches as soon as you try to analyze their 
disease for them so let us get on with our 
story. 

Though the theatres are full on week- 
ends, they are not doing so well the rest 
of the week. 


"THE critics are all of one opinion: only 

one distinguished play has arrived so 
far. No dramatic hits have come in yet 
(and only one musical). There is nothing 
to indicate that the theatre is alive. The 
films have been taking all the honors so far 
—some very fine ones are now flooding the 
main stem with their haloes. 

The actors are despondent. Producers 
have become dejected. The critics ironic. 

The Daily News ran a streamer head- 
line across the top of its theatre page a 
few days ago: “Stage needs a new $2.00 
comedy,” written by Burns Mantle, the 
“dean” of the NY critics (a dean in the 
theatre is one,who has just left it to make 
an honest living). 

Burns Mantle writes: “You know, there 
are still a lot of things about the theatre 
and its overlords that I do not understand. 
. . . Follow the theatre seasons one after 
the other and you'll find it is the happy 
shows that do the biggest business and 
play the longest engagements. . I re 
peat, what the theatre most needs right 
now is a good new $2 comedy for which 
folks will be glad to pay $3. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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NOW IT CAN BE WRITTEN! 


That story you put aside to do some work 
essential to winning the war. To neglect 
your writing ability longer, only takes some- 
thing away from your earning capacity later. 
Do you realize the advantage of having an 
agent strategically located in relation to 
more than 400 editorial checkbooks? I have 
this advantage (as shown on my unique 
map, sent to you upon request), and if your 
story can be sold—I can sell it. 

The back of the map shows how we help you 
get your share of the checks. NOW IS THE 
TIME to start with an established agent who 
will handle your scripts promptly and 
effectively. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


, Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. ¥. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 





POLIVOPE — our friend in our need 
A & Petivene equals two ordi envelopes in roundtrip omvins 
y eliminating the usua 
—— Postage and containere—seving more than its ‘cost. 
-length scripts, 


Poli size 812x11”, expand for 

Pri 08", sroup of . id, either of two styl 
ce ¢ e es 

Roundtrip or Combi Dination 

A dime "brings full om trial “Botivopes and all information, 


y the 
When Polivope* s “enoced — we both lose 


G. E. POWELL, Envelopes 
2032 East 74th Street, Los Angeles 1, Callf. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurately—Neatly—Promptly 
PROOF-READ 
Original and One Carbon 
50c per Thousand Words 


- JANE GRACE 
212 South Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 4, California 


~ WHAT to WRITE 




















We furnish you with ideas and information of 

the nation to solve that problem, and one "ul sell nmore use: 

1. Today’s editors, are looking for fresh 

2. Good writing is co ideas a are — 

3. Many writers who fail | to sell know ho rare but need 
ideas and informatio WHAT to 

4. You need sell only ‘one seco to prove you know how to 
write. You must sell terial in volume to prove you 
sow, WHAT to write. 


5. We do bd spade work—you me writing. 
Trial serv a month, A Baa ethiy: per year $10.00 


WRITER'S s PRESS SERVICE Box 21 Salina, Kansas 














SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


oe giens or ues 





Famous Speeder ne een. 
Uses ABC's write a 
scribe. Fast preparation for’ ‘a 4 ‘Surprisingly, ow cost. *60° 500 
taught by mail, Used in leading offices and vil pervsee- Write for 
free booklet. Speedwriting, Dept, 6701-6, 55 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. 18. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 
* 
Also 
CRITICISM — COLLABORATION 
Write for terms te 
Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Auther of * Be Ptr ite Seesses Segrew’ and 
My Fermula for Pietion 


SANFORD, .FLA, 


MANUSCRIPTS 


typed neatly and promptly; 40c per 1000 with 
minor corrections in grammar and spelling. Car- 
bon and extra first page free. 


MARY S. CLULOW 
Cumberland, Virginia 

















Poems Perfected! 
8 Lines $1.00 


Please Include Postage. 
MARIE LOUISE BUNTING 


Barker, New York 


GHOSTWRITER 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
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HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 


REE inns: 


To Those Interested in Training in Fiction. 











Ask for “The Way Past the Editor,” 
the professional course in fiction writing, the 


describing 


choice of successful authors. We will send you a 
coupon good for a free analysis of your creative 
literary ability. No obligation. 

THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street, Denver 2, Colorado 


Writer’s Digest is your best imtroduction when writing advertisers. 





The producers are living in another 
world and they are trying to pull the public 
into it, but the public keeps shoving them 
back where they came from. 


NEW PRODUCERS ON THE 
BROADWAY SCENE 


TED RUSKIN. A 36-year-old rich war 
manufacturer. He has optioned two plays 
and is still reading more. 1650 Broadway. 

He is also interested in revue and sketch 
material. He and Joey Faye are going to 
assemble “package” musicals and send 
them on the road. Joey Faye is the well 
known comic with the right angle feet (he 
lives at Hotel Belvedere, 48th and 8th 
Ave.). 

DAVID S. STERN announces that he 
and his associates are in the market for 
scripts for Broadway presentation. Offices 
at 1619 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

DR. EDMOND PAUKER, play agent, 
negotiated the sale of 3 scripts for Broad- 
way production, during the early part of 
November. 1639 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

T. C. UPHAM who divided his time be- 
tween Miami and Cape May, doing sum- 
mer shows in the latter and winter shows 
in the former, has decided to operate a 
stock company on a small scale in and off 
Broadway theatre. He will produce new 
shows and revivals. Office is at 1560 
Broadway. Showhouse is at 1 W. 67th St., 
The Playhouse des Artistes, a swanky hotel 
with a little theatre on the ground floor. 

DAN McCULLOUGH. A young radio 
man who lived near a little theatre that 
was shuttered and decided to open it with 
some novel revivals. Very successful. Wants 
to try out new plays, 44 Commerce St., 
N. Y. C. Has a beautiful blond wife, stage 
and film actress and if you have a part for 
her your proposition will fall on four ears 
instead of two. 

THE MONTCLAIR STOCK CO. This 
outfit, operated by Thomas Haynes and a 
partner as had such a successful summer 
season that they are continuing through 
the winter. Mr. Haynes is looking for a 
new play to try out. He will produce the 
plays on Broadway as well. They seem to 
have plenty of money. They pay high sal- 
aries to actors and have stars such as Ed- 
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ward Everett Horton in their plays. 

URSULA PARIS, a new producer who 
opened a stock company in Brooklyn. Ron- 
nie Alexander is the director. An Equity 
company which will start out with revivals, 
but wants to do new plays. Her office is 
at 1845 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

WATKINS, WARD, and WASSER- 
MAN. A new team, They have optioned 
3 scripts. They will produce individually 
and as a corporation. Ward is a director, 
actor, stage manager. 28-year-old hand- 
some fellow who has recently come from 
the army and directed one or two Broad- 
way shows since. Dale Wasserman is the 
business manager of Katherine Dunham’s 
group; a very smart fellow. Perry Watkins 
is a Negro scene designer and a clever busi- 
ness manager and producer. 

* * * 

As for the old reliables; 
as follows: 

BROCK PEMBERTON has no script 
on deck. Reading them, 244 W. 44th St., 
N. Y. C. Just had the outside of his build- 
ing refaced. His last show “Harvey” is 
going to have a second co go out with Joe 
E. Brown playing the lead. 

RICHARD ALDRICH. A rich social- 
ite, husband of Gertrude Lawrence, Just 
out of the Navy, he has set up a new office 
at 36 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. 

JOHN CLEIN. New office is at 226 
W. 47th St., N. Y. C. A Hollywood man, 
he has still to produce his first play. He 
has one under option. 

DAVID TOR’S new address is 8 W. 
74th St., N. Y. C. He has been on the 
verge of production for a year. 

% *% * 

If New York does not build more thea- 
tres with offices above them to cut the 
rental overheads, the NY theatres will con- 
tinue to decline, for more houses are being 
leased to radio networks and film com- 
panies. The films take a house which gives 
one performance a night, and they run five 
or six showings a day at,75c to $1.20. Since 
the people can afford the latter and have 
a better time there than at the current 
Broadway shows, we foresee no immediate 
improvement in conditions. 
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The best of luck in the coming 
year to America’s finest 
writers. 


READ and FACTS 
A STROKE OF LUCK? 


There’s more to successful writing than that. Talent plus 
competent editorial and sales service are all the luck an 
. You Cg the talent—we the Seryics. NO 
R READING so send your manuscript to 
HOPE STUART ASSOCIATES 
Literary Agency 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New York 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Fifty cents a thousand words with minor corrections in 
spelling, grammar and punctuation. Discount on book 


lengths. 
























ELIZABETH CALLANAN 
Box 386, Helmuth, N. Y. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


POETRY 


In ted 
The only incorporated —— =. exclusively to instruc- 
in poetry-writing and poetry 


tion 
Correspondence Courses 
(Including Criticism) Catalog D 
RALPH DIGHTON JACKSON, A. B., Director 
87 River Street, Boston 8, “Massachusetts 





LEARN RADIO WRITING 
Plan for a PROFITABLE FUTURE in radio. 


Train in your spare time. 
Exciting—Fascinating 


1946 will be the beginning of the greatest activ- 
ity in the radio industry the world has ever 
known, Professional writers must be available to 
fill the demands. Train quickly and accept the 
writing position you want. 


STAFF WRITER 
CONTINUITY EDITOR 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
FREE-LANCE WRITER 
COMMENTATOR 

COMEDY AND GAG WRITER 
RADIO PLAYWRIGHT 
COMMERCIAL WRITER 
AGENCY EXECUTIVE 


Write for free information ; also get your free 
copy of AIR TALENT TIMES. 


RADIOZ.Lng INSTITUTE 


Studio F, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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RADIO 


By HELEN ROWLAND 


ADIO—what is its pulsebeat? What 
R: there about Radio that attracts a 

myriad of talent of all kinds? When 
one becomes enmeshed in radio life, other 
fields seem quiet! 

In New York City the radio world ex- 
tends along Broadway, Fifth Avenue, 
Madison Avenue, Park Avenue and Lex- 
ington Avenue where the networks and 
swank Advertising Agencies have sky- 
scraper offices, 

Radio holds a world of promise to young 
and experienced talent—but its standards 
are high. To hit it you’ve got to be good— 
as a writer, extra good. Writing for radio 
has a feeling of immediacy, which other 
mediums lack—words are brought instantly 
to millions of listeners: The writer, through 
his scripts, speaks immediately and directly 
to all the people who.care to hear what he 


WritTer’s DIGEST 


has to say. Charles Dickens once said, “I 
want my stories to go to every home, to 
ships at seas, and to trains in their jour- 
neys.” He could have been speaking for 
the modern radio writer of today. 

The Script Editor of a network or ad- 
vertising agency is to Radio what a Maga- 
zine Editor is to a magazine. It is his 
judgment which sends a script soaring 
across the air waves—or back to you. He 
greets an influx of radio scripts daily, hop- 
ing to find among them some examples of 
sterling writing—scripts filled with spark- 
ling dialogue written around good stories, 
These two qualities are most important in 
radio writing. Script Editors are just as 
eager to buy good material as you are to 
sell your scripts. 

I had an interesting interview with Keith 
Thompson, well known WOR- Mutual 
Script Editor, who also writes some of 
WOR’s programs, including the popular 
dramatic series, “It’s Up to Youth,” the 
“Sinfonietta” and other musical programs. 
This Writer-Script Editor does an excellent 
job on both. 











MY QUALIFICATIONS: 


Former editor of WRIT- 
ER'S GUIDE magazine. 


My own stories and arti- 
eles, well over one hun- 
dred, have sold to more 
thon sixty different mag- 
ozines. 


My clients ye appeared 
in vit oo mag- 
octes at from 

&. P. - READER'S 
bieesT on down. 


Director of a national 
writer's serviee for past 
ee yeors., 

low | ean give you my 
PERSONAL beip te guide 
you to quick sales. 


Box 609-W 





The QUICKEST ROAD 
to WRITING SUCCESS! 


That's a pretty strong statement, isn't it? But I've seen it 
work, time after time. If you are willing to climb out of the 
ivory tower and do some honest-to-goodness writing, I'll 
show how you may start cashing checks of $1 to $100 
almost at once . 
footing. I've helped hundreds take this road in my eight 
years experience as a writing coach. Those who stuck 
with it have gone on to writing fiction for the big mag- 
azines, to staff and editorial positions, to writing books, 
eic. They learned their trade and made their contycts 
through methods | gave them. 


FREE First Instructions 


As an introductory offer, I'll send several pages of infor- 
mation without charge or obligation. But don’t delay. Send 
a postcard NOW, while you think of it. for the Free Instructions. 


Saunders M. Cummings 


. and go on to bigger things on a sure 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Mr. Thompson first became radio-minded 
in High School, at which time he had a 
program on the air—on the local station 
of his home-town—Tacoma, Washington. 
He was a professional in his teens. 

Later, he came East as a stage actor— 
but since writing, rather than Thespis, was 
his first love, he joined the editorial staff 
of the magazine, Musical America—a post 
he held for five years. He was their Music 
and Dance Critic, as well as News Editor— 
a literary cocktail if I ever heard one! 


But the spell of the ether never left him, 
and Radio lured him back—where he at- 
tained the coveted post of Script Chief at 
WOR, which he holds successfully today. 
Recently Mr. Thompson conducted a 
course on the “Technique of Radio Wnit- 
ing’ at WOR-Mutual. There were over 
700 applicants for the course, given by 
this major network. 

This year Mr. Thompson won a John 
Golden Prize Award for a play he sub- 
mitted in this famous Broadway theatrical 
producer’s Play Contest. 

“Listen to the program for which you 
can best write,” he advises writers. “After 
a broadcast, write that script from memory. 
Write in all the transitions, sound effects 
and dialogue you can recall. Next week, 
listen to one-half the program. Write that 
script with your own ending—as you imag- 
ine it will be. Listen the third week. Com- 
pare your script with the one aired. How 
does it stand up? Are your characters 
personalities? Have you motivated your 
characters by giving them substantial rea- 
sons for doing the things you have them 
do? Is your dialogue natural, bright and 
short—rather than long-drawn out para- 
graphs? Is your story logical and believable 
and in good taste? Does your play keep 
building from the opening right up to the 
last curtain?” Those are the qualities 
Script Editors seek in your scripts. He dis- 
cussed further good qualities in radio 
scripts: 


“Good characterization is a ‘must.’ The 
secret of a radio play’s success is how much 
the audience cares for the people in your 
story. The hero or heroine should arouse 
immediate interest and sympathy, or they 
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REJECTION SLIPS 


Don’t bother the publicity writer. Turn out news 
releases, pamphlets, and handle campaigns. Collect 
in cash, 

My 20 years experience as newspaperman, editor, writer 
and publicist is available now through what is perhaps the 
only personalized, up-to-the-minute specialized mail course 
of publicity offered to the student. This course is down- 
to-earth, It is designed to teach you to earn money 
and to function on your own as a qualified publicist. 


Send for Free Pamphlet, ““PUBLICITY IS PROFIT- 
ABLE.” No obligation. 
STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 
Frank C. Sullivan—Dept. D. 
1130 Sacramento St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 


— _—__ 
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Do You Want a 


FRIENDLY DETAILED CRITICISM 
of Your Manuscript? 
With suggestions that will make your work smooth and 
flowing? That will give your characters life, and your 
plots punch? 
I'd like to help you. 


D. DEMING, R. 1, Freeport, Michigan 


WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to oo 
and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all g 
writers, beginners and professionals. Third large print 
ing. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT TODA 


DON ULSH 
Dept. W, New York 16, N. Y, 


TYPING 


35c per thousand words. One carbon copy free. Extra 
first page. Minor corrections in spelling, grammar and 
punctuation if desired. Fast, accurate service. Twenty 


years experience 
BERTHA A. TREBEN 

940 N, Pass Ave., urbank, Calif. 
Phone: CHarleston 8-1580 








144 E. 40th St., 











Are You Floundering For Lack of 
Literary Guidance? 


NO OBLIGATION 
We invite you to submit manuscri for FREE 


CONSULT US 


reading, 

ge pi be returned Somer tae found unavailable. 

= on Ware they will be submitted to reliable publishers, 
ITERS WELCOME. 


WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
~ (Established 1918 
30 Church St., Suite 439, NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. 
EYES ACHE? 


Does close work, the strain of writing or reading give you 
that dull irritating ache between the eyes? I can help you 
get rid of most eyestrain headaches in a few minutes. 
No drugs. Simply follow instructions on a money-back 
guarantee. Send $1.00 for my booklet ‘Glasses Away.”’ 


OLE MORGAN 
Rochester 2, New York 





P. ©. Box 597, 





$5000.00 EVERY MONTH! 


Paid in the more than 130 standing offers listed in my 

book Dollars For Your Thoughts. Beginner or expert, no 
writer should overlook this newest, largest, most accurate 
compilation of markets where competition is light! Your 
copy postpaid, return mail, only $1.00. ($1.25 in Canada.) 


ROBERT GRANT 
Dept. W, 413 Evergreen Ave., Bradley Beach, N. Jersey 






















































HUMAN INTEREST 
Sells The Story 


Professional coaching in human interest 
technique. Constructive criticism, specific re- 


vision suggestions. $5 to 5000 words. Book 
length special rates. 
Practical course for beginners. Monthly 


rates. Beginners can and do sell. 
Expert typing, carbon copy, 50c per 1000 


words. CLARICE TRENT 
Box 285 Huntington Park, Calif. 


TYPING WANTED 


Clear, correctly-spaced typing on good paper helps 
sell your manuscript. Stenography is my forte. My 
years of experience can help you. 


50c per 1000 words. Carbon free. 


HAZEL HAUG 
1913 Rhodes Street, 


FOR ONE WRITER 


Who'd made only $5 I sold $450 worth (also an article for 
her husband to FOREIGN SERVICE at $75, another to 
HOLY NAME JOURNAL). I know markets. Where would 
you send an article on aiding the deaf? I sold it to 
SONOTONE CORP. for another $75. I’ve sold all types, 
from books to shorts, Journalism grad. U. of Ill, 17 
years as agent. Reading fee: $1 first 1,000 words, 50c per 
1,000 addition. Maximum $15. 10% charged on sales made. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 Vermilion, 





Arlington, Virginia 





Danville, Hl. 
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One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


worn you pay just one dollar to own an entire 
month’s text and assignments of the valuable 
Magazine Institute course in writing, without further 
obligation? Of course, you would. But you may say, 
‘That simply isn’t possible.’’ 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
to you right now with this absolutely unique ‘“‘dollar 
offer” on MI’s famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing articles, stories and 
sketches that will sell. 


This means that you can get for a dollar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text “Modern Writing,” 
plus a valuable extension lecture by an experienced 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
addition, you get two writing assignments so that you 
may see exactly what sort of work the course offers 
plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 
practice suggestions that you can use at once to im- 
prove your written expression. This is material you 
can’t duplicate, worth many times the price you will pay. 
ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This 
is an experimental offer which may have to be with- 
drawn at any time. We believe that so many will want 
to go on with the course after seeing it that we can 
afford this unusual plan. Whether you decide to go 
on with the course or not, however, the material we 
send is yours to keep without obligation. Fill out cou- 
pon and mail with one dollar, today. 





The, Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept, 501-D, 50 Rockefeller 

Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

O Please send free catalog. 

OI enclose one dollar for sample writing course material with 
the understanding I am under no further obligation, 





No salesman will call.) 
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are not well-delineated. There should be 
a few sympathetic characters and usually 
not more than one villainous character, 

“Another essential is a good story and 
plot unfolded via bright clever dialogue. 
Radio writing at its best states a simple, 
dramatic problem and its solution. Due to 
time element, involved plots are not de- 
sirable. At the end there could be a sudden 
‘twist’ to lend an original touch and sur- 
prise element.” 

Mr. Thompson defined a “twist” in a 
radio story: 

“A ‘twist’ is a deviation from what the 
audience expects in a story. A plot builds 
to a seemingly inevitable conclusion hold- 
ing the listener’s interest, though he is sure 
he knows the outcome of the story. At the 
end, story does not come out that way, due 
to the writer’s ‘twist-—the gimmick. Writer 
should plant a clue early in story, so the 
‘twist’ seems believable.” 

Mr. Thompson illustrated a “twist” in a 
boy-meets-girl plot: 

“A poor boy and girl of the same social 
class are lovers. In comes wealthy playboy 
who takes girl away from boy, Girl be- 
comes dissatisfied with playboy and goes 
back to poor boy— bingo! —comes the 
‘twist’ as girl realizes she really loves the 
playboy !” 

He gives a mystery “twist”: 

“The writer establishes someone as guilty 
right from the start. Then someone who 
has seemed innocent comes into the guilt 
limelight, relieving villain of guilt. Then 
the ‘twist’? occurs in which the first bad boy 
is the real culprit.” He also believes in 
plenty of action in your scripts, saying, 

“Action, rather than exposition, is the 
keynote in radio writing. Never talk about 
a thing that you can have happen, nor 
narrate or describe problems confronting 
the players, Have the problems enacted via 
dialogue. Whether a story be the fast action 
type or a psychological melodrama, there 
must always be a feeling of ‘movement’ in 
your story. There should be immediate 
conflicts and problems which require solu- 
tion, to lend your story suspense—the vital 
quality which keeps listener in constant 
uncertainty of the outcome.” 

He added a word about Sound Effects: 
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“Sound effects should occur frequently 
in your script—and Script Editors look for 
interesting, colorful sound effects. When 
listener’s interest in play wanders, a cleverly 
injected sound effect jolts their interest 
back to the story, and they won’t lose the 
thread.” 

In general, Mr. Thompson advises am- 
bitious young writers to prove. themselves 
in the free-lance market before attempting 
to sell their original program ideas. 

You have all laughed at the comedy show, 
“Can You Top This?” aired over NBC 
networks, Saturday, 9:30 p.m., EST, for 
Palmolive Shave Creams, and over WOR- 
Mutual networks, Wednesdays, 8:00 p.m., 
EST, for Kirkman Soap Flakes. 


One of the leading humor-ites of the 
program is the genial Senator Ed. Ford, the 
originator, producer and gagster of the 
show. In his own inimitable way he lends 
much laughability to the show, with his 
clever, informal dry wit. 

Senator Ford reveals some gag secrets 
for humor writers, which I am happy to 
pass on to you. He says, 

“Gags are gags, today, yesterday and to- 
morrow. The gags told yesterday will be 
the same gags told tomorrow. The only 
difference will be that they will have been 
redressed and brought up to date. 

“Stories we tell about the automobile 
today were told many years ago about the 
ox-cart, later about the chariot, the horse 
and buggy, and are being adapted now for 
the airplane. Tomorrow they will be re- 
vamped for the rocket ship.” He con- 
tinues, 

“Gags should never make fun of any- 
one, nor be aimed at the weak or afflicted. 
Nor should they ever offend any national 
or religious groups. Gruesome details no 
longer make for humor. Gags should fea- 
ture the truly humorous side of any subject 
for real listening delight.” 

Senator Ford likes to tell his gags about 
Ockey Bop and Ditsy Baumwortle. And 
do we like to listem to them! There is 
quite a collection of joke gems in his new 
book, “My Home Town,” which includes 
other characters such as Dopey Dildock 
and Mrs. Snapgirdle. 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


Literary Agent 
1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


ie my fifteen years in the literary agency 
business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, American Magazine, 
Argosy, Household, Holland’s, Everywoman’s, 
TODAY’S Woman, and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 


“First Sale to Woman’s Home Companion...’’ 


writes Mary Lispenard Ward 
“Thanks to you, my first story written after receiving 
your advice and constructive criticism resulted in my 
first sale to WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. Your 
hints and know-how are of immeasurable value.” 


If you are a beginner you will benefit from 


direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 


REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 











WRITERS ... HOLD ON! 


‘‘Manuscript Technique’’ by Dee Davison Sledge. trod: 
by Jack Woodford, ‘‘Thanks for writing fest ee 
we, can the average scribe do without it.’’—Independent 


Step-by-step instructions for compilation and 
manuscripts; covering all phases in the writing “bela i 


Postpaid—$2.00 


GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. ©. Drawer 6068-D, Houston 6, Texas 











iene 208.05 aammcmmmmsammee so. 
HELP FOR BEGINNERS! 


My stories are selling! Are yours? Successful fiction 
writer, editor, columnist, sports editor helping others 
now. Criticisms: $1 per thousand words. ) 
instruction details upon request. 


FOY EVANS 


P. ©. Box 689, Athens, Ga. 


——WRITERS! 


Research plays a vital role in your field. 
Much of your valuable time can be cut in 
half if your research problems are prepared 
for you in a clear, concise and simplified 
manner. Save time, money and effort. Phone, 
call or write 
HAROLD SWISS 
1207 49th St. Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 
Tel. Windsor 8-1529 























Attention! 
WRITERS 


A manuscript d neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send work 
a ay je yD tT 
ty bond, mai t with your . 
Carbon oo No charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 
RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
36c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 





ARTHUR WINGERT 
218 Lincoln Way East Chambersburg, Penna, 
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2 BOOKS EVERY WRITER NEEDS 


“Words—” by John T. Gause who, in 18 lively 
chapters, shows how to gain mastery over the 
mystery of expressive word usage. Liberally 
spiced with memorable examples. $1.00 
“Writers—Here’s Howl” by Mildred I. Reid. A 
complete, clear and concise course in creative 
writing—fiction, articles, plays. A successful 
writer who “knows how” and knows how to 
“tell how” helps the budding author over the 
hurdles. 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 


80 E. 11th St. New York 3, N. ¥. 
BOOK WRITERS, ATTENTION! 


Let my creative rewriting of your novel, or non-fiction 
book, pave the way to success for you. My clients are 
selling. I revise, polish, give new life and appeal to your 
writings. Returned to you faultlessly typewritten, with 
extra carbon copy. One dollar per thousand words. Terms 
arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 50c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. Ex- 
perienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write 
for special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street 








Box 7, Edgerton, Missouri 











Harrisburg, Pa. 








NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 

scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 

ler that assistance. Agents welcome stories ‘‘doctored” 
ditors, agents and tents ts highly praise my work, 

EXTREMELY MODERATE ree office report 

on one short story if you RO Writer's Digest. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 

LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


WRITERS!!! ATTENTION!! 


We specialize in the etslan, re-writing, Ghost-writing 
and marketing of short stories, novels and various types 
of book length manuscripts. Original sermons and 
speeches prepared according to specifications. Printed 
lectures, sermons and outlines also furnished. Literary 
courses. FREE marketing advice. Request free circular. 


Se ee WRITERS" "ae SPEAKERS‘ pues 
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Mr. Ford gave me the following humor- 
ous story about a radio writer which I 
thought you'd like : 

This particular radio writer contributed 
a daily chapter to one of the daytime 
serials. At about three o’clock in the 
morning his wife called to him, “John, 
why don’t you come to bed? You know 
it’s after three.” 

“I know, I know,” said the writer, “But 
I have to find an ending to this chapter, 
which must be ready by tomorrow.” 

“Well, what’s the situation?” asked the 
wife. 

“Well,” said the husband, “I’ve got the 
heroine—and the villain has been buying 
her clothes, and wining and dining her. 
He just made her a gift of some nylons 
and when he tries to kiss her, she struggles 
and he now has her by the throat. I just 
don’t know how to get her out of the 
dilemma.” 

The wife asked, 
heroine?” 

“Oh, about twenty-two or twenty-three.” 

“O.K.” said the wife, “Put out that 
light and come to bed, that dame is old 
enough to take care of herself!” 

Senator Ford’s co-gagsters on “Can You 
Top This?” are Joe Laurie, Jr. and Harry 
Herschfield, 

Mr. Ford does his production work in 
New York, having offices at 156 West 44th 


Street, New York 18. 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
SYSTEMS, INC. 
485 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


A fine event for writers has just occurred 
with the return of the well-known series of 
original dramatic shows: 

“Columbia Workshop” program, which 
returned to the air January 5th and is 
heard Saturdays, 2:30 p.m., EST, over 
CBS. It is one of radio’s most stimulating 
and refreshing programs. For 9 years it 
has set the pace among shows created to 
discover—the New Writer. It has served 
to bring to light, among others, that famed 
radio writer, Norman Corwin, who made 
his writing début on this show. Originally 
the program was fostered by Douglas Coul- 
ter, who is now Director of Commercial 
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Program Development. William H. Fine- 
shriber is the General Supervisor of the 
Workshop. 

Miss Lou Ashworth, Script Editor, en- 
thusiastically tells me some vital facts as 
to script needs for the Workshop series: 

“We are looking for that seemingly un- 
attainable combination in scripts—Inspira- 
tion—Imagination—and Perspiration!” 

“The aim of the show,” Miss Ashworth 
continues, “is to spotlight scripts from new 
writers. Story types are limitless. They 
can be comedy, tragedy, fantasy, musical, 
etc. The sky’s the limit as far as subject 
or treatment go—as long as the writing 
is good, and has a newness of approach in 
its story. A love story would go well, if 
it’s completely new—and is not of the old 
hackneyed boy-meets-girl type. Monologues 
or soliloquies would also go well. Gripping 
war or postwar stories also welcome.” 

An important point to remember is that 
each script story must be complete in it- 
self—no serials or program ideas wanted. 
Half-hour length script preferred, which 
consists of about 25 pages in script format. 
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You may submit 15-minute scripts as well, 
for some Workshop programs will be bro- 
ken up into two fifteen-minute scripts, 

Since you are not limited to any “pat- 
tern-ized” story requirements you can write 
a script that’s as individual as a face. Per- 
haps you can be the new Norman Corwin 
(or Norma Corwin!) that Radio is looking 
for. Turn out a top script, from the top 
drawer of your mind. Put into it all the 
individuality, distinction and clever word- 
age that you can muster. Do a polished 
script job on your typewriter, for looks 
count in a script, just as they do in a 
woman. A _ good-looking, good-reading 
script is a combination that makes a Pro- 
ducer want to produce it! 

While this program spotlights the works 
new writers, scripts from experienced writ- 
ers will receive equal consideration. Send 
scripts to Miss Ashworth. 

Payment is $100 per accepted script. 
Send to CBS for Release first and return 
it signed with your script. Enclose return 
postage, 

The book, “Columbia Workshop Plays” 








COMFORT: 


WRITER’S SERVICE 


210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET. 
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ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market Aa 
to . iE writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more than 
$100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My _ special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVE ILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


Double copies typed, not carbon— 
done to suit the editor’s eyes. No mis- 
prints. No erasures. 50c per 1000 
words. Special rates on novelettes 
and book lengths. Poetry Ic per line. 
ANNA J. LARSON, Sherburn, Minnesota 








SONGWRITERS 


My qualifications for ing lodies, writing lyrics 
and making revision speak for themselves. (4) of my 
songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION phonograph 
records led by VICTOR! Seeing Js believing. Send a 
card for my composing offer NOW. One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 





Chicago 47, Ill. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 





2187 N. Avers Ave., C-13, 


IF YOU CAN COPY “iiris’ CARTOONS 


You may earn up to $35.00 weekly, spare or full 
time, home or office, in a New Duplicating 
Service for Advertisers. Your name on a post- 
card will bring full particulars. 


CARTOON-AD-SERVICE, Argyle, Wisconsin 
SHORT STORIES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, NOVELS 


WANTED FOR IMMEDIATE PLACEMENT 


Publishers are asking for more and more material. 
We are unable to meet their demands. If you're 
a writer, your business is to write: ours is to sell. 
We know the markets. 

Our commission is 10%. If your material is 
salable, we are located in the largest publishing 
center in the world and can find a suitable mar- 
ket for it. If you're a beginner, we shall do our 
best to place your first Ms. with a slick or pop- 
ular magazine. Our success depends on selling 
your material. If you will send us several of your 
scripts, give us an opportunity fo study your 
style and technique, we shall work with you, if 
you will follow our advice. 


For beginners, our fees are $! per 1,000 for 
the first 3,000 words, plus 50c for each additional 
1,000. We shall either sell on a 10% basis or 
return the script with friendly, constructive criti- 
cism, explaining how it should be revised in order 
to sell. Enclose return postage with scripts. Our 
minimum fee is $3. We read book-length novels 
free. We report promptly. 


Mystery, detective, love stories and articles on 
current economic, political and social problems 
are in special demand. If you have any, send 
them along. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 














184 Nassau St., Tribune Bidg., New York 7, N. Y. 
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($2.50) contains 14 of the best Workshop 
plays. It can be obtained from the Wrrr- 
ER’s DicEest Book Department. 


SHERMAN H. DRYER, 57 West 58 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Mr, Dryer is Producer-Director of the 
stirring new half-hour dramatic program, 
“Exploring the Unknown” which made 
an auspicious debut over the WOR-Mutual 
network December 2nd, and is aired Sun- 
days, 9:00 P.M., EST. It is sponsored by 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. This new 
series dramatizes the huge strides made in 
the world of science and invention. It 
deals with the efforts of applied science 
and modern industry to transform funda- 
mental research into down to earth practi- 
cal use for every American, which makes 
our life so much more exciting and pro- 
gressive. Program focuses “your stake in 
science.” 


The premiere broadcast spotlighted the 
ingenious Lie Detector, and was based on 
an actual case history, taken from the files 
of Dr. Leonarde Keeler, the inventor. A 
criminal who refused to talk was proven 
guilty and convicted on evidence produced 
by the instrument. Dr. Keeler appeared on 
the program and told of his invention. 


Another broadcast featured “The Flying 
Blowtorch,” a drama tracing the progress 
of aeronautics from the first experimental 
flight of the Wright brothers to the devel- 
opment of the jet propulsion rocket that 
speeds 420 miles per minute. Robert L. 
Farnsworth, Pres. of the U. S. Rocket So- 
ciety appeared on the program. This series 
is truly a radio “must listen.” It is educa- 
tional in an entertaining way, and makes 
fascinating radio drama. St. Georges & 
Keyes, Inc. top Advertising Agency of 250 
Park Avenue, N. Y. 17 handles the show. 

Since the scripts for this series must be 
of a specialized nature, they are written on 
assignment basis. Mr. Dryer informs me 
that he would like to contact excellent, ex- 
perienced writers in or around N. Y. for 
prospective assignments. Writers should be 
able to turn out entertaining, graphic 
scripts. 
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Memorandums 


ORMAN CORWIN, celebrated radio 

writer and Production Director for 
CBS, has been receiving awards for eminent 
radio scripts since 1938 . . . For the second 
successive year he was named winner of the 
New York Newspaper Guild’s “Page One 
Awards.” He was cited as “the radio 
writer whose scripts continue to set the 
pace in the field.” . . , Awards were made 
at the annual “Page One Ball,” Madison 
Square Garden, N. Y. . . .Other winners 
included Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, sculptor Jo Davidson 
and Frank Sinatra—a real intellectual 
cocktail . . . Mr. Corwin won another 
award recently for his inspiring V-E Day 
Program, “On a Note of Triumph,” 
In observance of Radio Week recently, ‘Mr. 
Corwin’s brilliant script, “Seems Radio is 
Here to Stay” was rebroadcast . . . Among 
radio writers now writing for the screen 
are Ronald MacDougal, who wrote the 
movie version of “Mildred Pierce,” and 
Silvia Richards who wrote the screen 
story, “The Secret.” . The exciting 
radio script, “Sorry, Wrong Number” by 
Lucille Fletcher, originally aired on CBS’ 
“Suspense” program has been purchased 
by Dorothy Stewart for the Macquarie 
Broadcasting Co., Sydney, Australia. 

“The Theatre Guild On the Air,” fine 
new drama series, brings the Broadway 
stage into your living room—with its galaxy 
of stars and star shows. Recently it won 
a plaque award from “This Month” mag- 
azine. This U. S. Steel-sponsored show was 
cited because it is outstanding among 
programs which give the nation good plays 
and fine acting—heard coast-to-coast over 
ABC ... Unfortunately, not open to free 
lance material . . . CBS’ “Ma Perkins” 
beloved soap opera classic recently began 
its 13th year on the air. Show originates 
from WBBM, CBS’ Chicago station . . . Hi 
yo, Silver! 

“The Lone Ranger,” hard-riding hero of 
the air waves thrice weekly over ABC re- 
cently celebrated his 2000th broadcast. The 
masked horseman and his great horse, 
Silver, have thrilled listeners since 1933. 
Over 8,000,000 words in scripts have been 
written about this champion of the Old 
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Season's Greetings 


MAGAZINE MANAGEMENT 
COMPANY 


Empire State Bidg., New York 1, N. Y. 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. 
Our courses i 
Article Writing, Vorethontion Hag 4 Me pg 
Spee Pal pariiculnee aids" stmpis copy ct the WATER'S 
MONTHLY, write today to: - * sf 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 
WINEY LANDIS 
1365 Kennedy St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


YOU CAN WRITE! 


Author of many stories and articles will help you 
produce salable material. Low-cost editing; critical 
analysis and rough-draft revision services for short and 
book-length material. Prompt service. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 
Box 728, Florence, South Carolina 




















SONGWRITERS 


BEAUTIFUL MUSIC FOR YOUR WORDS 
SEND YOUR POEMS, ANY SUBJECT 
For Immediate Examination and FREE BOOK: 
“YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING" 


RADIO CITY MUSIC cane 
1674 BROADWAY, YORK 19, N. Y. 











UP TO $500 IN A WEEK! 


Weiting _,{or y - me or oe, others, INFORMATION 
(litt ow-to-do-it” or eer 

courses) sold by mail. Tremendous field; #-y"* 

writers like yourself, Full : ew Material wanted 

. how and where to sell it... ual sample Folios 

and sales-literature produced and being marketed right 

now by the undersigned (a veteran, successful operator) 


sent on receipt of only $2.00. 
CARL TIREKOP, Box WD 1, MADERIA, OHIO 
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SONGWRITERS 


Send Your Best Poem to Us for 
Free Examination 

You may Have a Song Hit Poem. Our Ex- 
pert Service gives you musical settings for 
your song lyrics with Honest Advice in Pro- 
moting Sales. So Send your Song Foams 
Today For Free Examination (no obli 
tion), or write for Free Instructive Boo et 
Outlining Opportunities. (Recordings Fur- 
nished. ) 


UNITED MUSIC 


Salem 11, Indiana 
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The New 
REWRITE Magazine 


Is On the Way! It Will Soon Be Here! 


After 5 exciting, useful years of Starting life in war- 
a, REWRITE ig planning Bt. i ! You will 
see i ubscri new ‘or ric 
Februa: a? is the dead-lin oa ee ee 
The REWRITE will” be larger, better printed, con- 
veniently 'f pocket-size, yet contain more type space en 

page than the large circulation digest magazines. And, 
course, no advs you get ee _imsartial truth about 
every writer's telp you need o 

You will wish to read about REWRITE’ s Annual Award 
of Merit for an Outstanding Writer, who may be you! To 
be announced in the February issue. Also read about 
REWRITE’s unique ‘Information Exchange.”’ Authorita- 
tive, Helpful. These are only two of the many personal- 
ied services designed by REWRITE to help individual 

Titers. 

wREWRITE has a world-wide and fast growing circu- 
lation because it is dedicated to friendly, practical service 
in helping writers to Write Better and Sell More Often 
to Better Markets. It is edited by Bill Harris, a writer 
himself, who has sold both fiction and non-fiction, and who 
sits down each month to talk over your problems in a 
specific, individual way. No wonder it is selling because 
its subscribers tell their friends! 


ORDER TODAY 
Complete File (72 issues), $5. 
Three years, $2.60. Subscription, $1 per year. 
Trial Bundles (Our Selection) 15 issues, $1. 
25 issues, $1.75. 4 issues, 50c. 
50th and 60th month Anniversary (Oversize) issues, 

25¢ each, 45¢ for both. 
NO Free Sample Copies! 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 
Writer’s Counsel Service has the best kraft envelopes 
obtainable in round trip sets: Flat and One Fold 
sizes. At prices comparable for inferior manila brands. 
Orders accepted for 25 to 1000! 


THE WRITER'S BOOK CLUB 
No dues, no minimum buys required. Yet purchase 
od 6 monthly Selections cies you to Book Dividends. 
ull details in REWRIT You save money, build a 
working library sd the Best Writers’ Books in Print. 
ers of the WCS Family of Writers get Book 
Dividends on ALL Book Purchases. 


THE WRITER'S COUNSEL SERVICE 

Detailed, Creative Analysis of your Problem. Why 
a ms. does not sell, and What to Do about it. $1 per 
1M _ words. Stade fee: $3 plus return, stamped 
envelope. Marginal Notes, Separate Analysis and Full 
Market Appraisal. 

No Postcards. Our absolute ‘Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed’’ policy protects you 100%. Get in touch with me 
today. It pays! 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858), Cambridge 38, Mass. 
A National Institution Since 1929. 








West. Program is produced by the King- 
Trendle Broadcasting Corp., 1700 Stroh 
Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. In a poll 
conducted by Cleveland Plain Dealer to 
select best radio programs, CBS’ Lux Radio 
Theatre won double honors, as both the 
Favorite and Top Dramatic Program ... 
Bessie Beatty, popular woman radio com- 
mentator, recently celebrated the start of 
her 6th year on WOR-Mutual network at 
10:15 a.m., EST, daily. She is aided and 
abetted by her clever husband, Bill, a vital 
part of the program. Formerly a well- 
known writer and Editor of McCall’s 
Magazine, Miss Beatty speaks for 45 min- 
utes without any script. That’s because 
she’s a writer! 

.Variety, the weekly bible of show and 
radio people all over the country, is now 
celebrating its 40th anniversary. 

Press correspondent, Jack Fox, exclaimed: 
“Television—it’s wonderful!”, which ex- 
pressed the combined opinion of the many 
others present . . . Hotel Delmonico in N.Y. 
is installing television screens in its rooms 
and suites . . . New book on Television just 
published—called “Television—the Eyes of 
Tomorrow” by Capt. William C. Eddy— 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 
is the publisher ($3.75). Fine insight of 
the technique of Television . . . One of the 
readers of Writer’s Digest, Joseph Gancher, 
of Albany, N. Y., is doing well in gag- 
writing, having sold punch-lines and gag 
situations to top funny men. In his follow- 
ing gag he gives a new answer to a very 
old question—and it is an example of the 
mighty art of “switching” in gag-writing: 

Why does a chicken cross the road? 

So she can thumb a ride going in the 
other direction. 
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Little Magazine 
Sir: 

Although the war is seemingly over, the forces 
which make for more war are still latent. Per- 
haps no more dramatic medium than the so- 
called “atomic bomb” has brought home to the 
people, the world over, the necessity of solving 
world problems by means other than “force.” 

Compass Magazine hopes to contribute—albeit 
in a molecular way—to world understanding. 
That’s a big and vague statement. It’s a big and 
vague subject. But certain steps can be taken in 
the proper direction. Compass runs articles deal- 
ing with the interracial scene. It investigates, 
one by one, the various evils which cause de- 
linquency—whether national or international or 
purely local. It will probe into such situations 
as the penal system, the capitalistic system, con- 
scription, socialism. It intends to examine the 
situation in Puerto Rico and the Philippines ; 
India and China. It examines the cases of na- 
tions which solved problems without resorting to 
war, and it expounds the logical results resulting 
from pacifism and non-violence. 

The style is profound, objective, detached. 
Contributors should assume that the reader knows 
a thing or two. Hence, the sprightly lead, the 
catchy introduction are taboo. Most any ma- 
terial (prose or poetry or photography) that has 
in it something of tomorrow’s import, is accepta- 
ble. The magazine is published quarterly, by 
conscientious objectors to war who now are in 
CPS camps or prison. It reaches a “thinking 
audience”—but an audience prone to act accord- 
ing to its thinking, rather than the philosophical 
groups who stand by in academic vacuums, 

Contributions should be sent to Martin Ponch, 
Editor, at CPS 56, Waldport, Oregon. or, 

Curtis ZAHN, Assignment Editor, 
1791 Titus St., 
San Diego 1, Cal. 


Direct Mail Ideas 
Sir: 

We are in the market for advertising ideas 
and gags to be used in direct mail advertising 
or as hand-out cards. 

Some of the things we have used are: 

1. A recipe for hot cakes. 

2. Brain teasers. 

3. Inspirational slogans or verse. 

Material slanted for particular businesses, 
such as banks, cleaning establishments, cocktail 
bars, jewelry stores, etc., will be especially use- 
ful. We are interested in getting material that 
can be put on postcards that the customer will 
keep. We will pay from $2.00 to $10.00 for 
suitable material, 

LEONARD SCHULMAN, 
Star Letter SERVICE, 
406 South Main Street, 
Los Angeles 5, California. 
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RADIO WRITERS 
NEEDED 


NOW! 
by 


e RADIO STATIONS 


e ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
e RADIO STARS ~— 


Get into Radio Writing 
while Television is young- 


¢ A S iat ' tend Market 


Get your share of the present and 
increased future demand for Trained 
Radio Writers. You don't have to be 
a scholar or literary genius to write 
for Radio. The WSRW Staff of ex- 
perienced Radio Writers and Produc- 
ers will show you the short cuts of 
Radio Writing by their proved system 
of home training in your spare time. 
See for yourself how quickly you can 
learn—and earn in radio—one of the 
highest paid businesses in the world. 


FREE RADIO WRITING 
TALENT TEST 
No cost or obligation — write today — 


WSRW 


WORLD SCHOOL OF 
RADIO WRITING 
Dept. A 
410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

















HEY! YOU GUYS 


. . in the East and Middle West. We need 
feature articles on retail feed dealers. Greet- 
ings from 

THE FEED BAG 
Grain Exchange, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 














WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts of all kinds neatly typed by rienced 
pists, | irst copy 16 or 20 Ib. Bon ‘arbon —¥ Pica 
vee. Minor as in on spelling, emma" oe punctuation, 

if desired. Proof read. words. % discount 

over 10,000. Poetry Ic red Tine. Mailed flat. PROM 

NESS GUARANT ED. 


ALMA KETRING 
622 East Dover St, Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 
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MORE MICHIGAN MARKETS 
By HAROLD ROWLEY 


Good Health, Good Health Publishing Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Michigan. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy, $1 a year. A, F. Bloese, editor. This 
is not a trade journal in any of the healing arts 
fields. Therefore it wants no material on how 
sulfa or other drugs were discovered or how 
they should be given to the patient. Instead 
it is a layman’s magazine. Wants articles of any 
length on how diet, home remedies, and exercise 
have achieved permanent cures when other 
resources have failed. Also articles of any length 
on how to “keep fit” and on simple methods of 
disease prevention. Uses very few pix. Pays $10 
a printed page after publication. To make up a 
printed page the contributor may include several 
short articles on unrelated subjects or one longer 
article. 


Automobile Topics, 705 Lafayette Bldg., De- 
troit 26, Michigan. Issued monthly; 25c a 
single copy, $3 a year in the United States, $4.50 
a year in Canada. John D. M. White, editor. 
This magazine is read by automobile dealers and 
jobbers. They want to know how they can im- 
prove their services to their customers and how 
to manage their business establishments so that 
they will earn more money and be able to pay 
their employes higher salaries. Do not send any 
of the usual “nut and bolt” articles to this 
magazine. Pix should accompany every manu- 
script. Reports as soon as possible. Pays 40c 
an inch on the basis of a 14-pica column; pays 
$2 per photo. 


Fellows, Adrian College Press, Downs Hall, 
Adrian, Michigan. Issued monthly; 15c a copy. 
Robert B. Tuttle, editor. Wants articles, 500 to 
1,000 words in length, on interesting and unusual 
hobbies and on “how to make” and “how to do” 
it. Photographs are essential. Also wants stories, 
1,000 to 3,000 words in length, about adventures 
of all kinds and in any locale. Magazine appeals 
to college boys, Pays about 134c a word, and 
50c and up for cartoons and photos after pub- 
lication. 


Sports Highlights, Program Production Man- 
ager, Radio Station WPAG, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. This is a 5-minute program broadcast 
daily except Sunday over station WPAG with 
studios in Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti. Wants 
factual material on sports and sports personali- 
ties. Also wants short resumes of games (foot- 
ball, baseball, etc.) in which a new precedent 
was set which makes the game of all-time interest. 
Material may be about any sport, pro or inter- 
collegiate. Write it in form of a radio news story, 
but don’t mind if it is adapted for use as a 
dialogue. Scripts should play five minutes. Pays 
$1 for each script used. 
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Cash or No Deal 


Sir: 

Miss Eunice Pond LaSalle, in her article, “The 
‘Little’ Poetry Magazines,” quotes Arthur Guiter- 
man, Clement Wood, Edith Cherrington and 
Ethel Fuller, as suggesting that the aspiring poet 
should “write two kinds of verse ; the first slanted 
to sell, the second written to suit himself.” 


I don’t know whether the other three are 
guilty of advocating any such nonsense, but I 
do know that the late Arthur Guiterman, who 
was one of my best friends and one of my sin- 
cerest admirations for a quarter century, was 
too good a craftsman and too honest a pro- 
fessional to give advice of that tripeish kind. 


Arthur didn’t believe a writer’s job was to 
suit himself—except by doing his best to suit 
his readers. He didn’t recognize “two kinds of 
verse” except good and bad, Every piece of 
verse he ever wrote was “slanted to sell”—in the 
sense that it was fashioned and cut and polished 
with all his art until it was good enough to be 
paid for. In scores of shop-talks I’ve heard 
Arthur say that a man who writes to suit him- 
self has a very tolerant audience. And that if 
it’s just to suit himself that he writes, why the 
heck bother with publication? 

I shared, and still hold, that opinion, And I 
therefore particularly resent Arthur Guiterman’s 
name being used to bolster what is essentially 
a supercilious and dilletante attitude about verse 
writing. 

It should be “slanted to sell” and it isn’t 
worth a whoop if it isn’t. And for that reason 
I think Miss LaSalle is wasting her time and that 
of “aspiring poets” in listing a lot of little mags 
which publish but don’t pay. It’s too easy to 
salve your own ego that way, and the chance 
that publication in one of those sheafs will win 
you attention from real editors is as microscopic 
as the little magazines’ circulation. 


If you’re sure that the stuff that suits yourself 
is good enough to suit a pretty tough-minded 
public, it’s automatically “slanted to sell.” If 
you’re right about its being good enough, it will 
sell-eventually. Express yourself—surely, but ex- 
press yourself in terms that your audience can 
understand. If they can’t, it’s your fault, and 
your failure, not the editor’s or the public’s. 

Slant it to sell—make it professional—and 
if you succeed in that, you'll come nearer true 
art than by “suiting yourself.” Also, you won’t 
have to give it away. 

Of course that’s tougher than coddling your 
ego by regarding that “dumb beast,” the public, 
as dumber than you are, but the Arthur Guiter- 
mans and the Dorothy Parkers and, yes, the 
Keatses and Tennysons and Kiplings, got to 
their own particular heights that way. 

BERTON BRALeEy, 
J. Walter Thompson Co., 
420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Are You Making The Most of 
Your Writing Ability? 


New and Greater Opportunities Now 
For Fiction Trained Writers 


Are you succeeding in putting your story ideas, your real 
life experiences, or your special knowledge into writing that 
sells? Or is your material usually returned with a rejection slip? 

Rejections do not necessarily mean you lack writing 
ability. Many men and women have a hidden talent for 
writing which, if developed, would establish them as suc- 


cessful authors. 


You do not need to be a genius to be a writer, but you do 
need to know the technique of selecting material and of put- 
ting it together in the most effective form. That technique 
can be learned. Rupert Hughes says: “It is regarded as one 
of the few arts which can be taught by correspondence.” 
And that is the way Palmer Institute teaches the art of writing. 


Hundreds of Successful Graduates 
Since 1917 


Born in the hectic days of World War I, Pal- 
mer Institute has trained hundreds of writers. 
For twenty-eight years, through two wars, through 
ood times and bad, Palmer Institute, without 
interruption, has helped writers up the ladder 
of success. As a result of their close personal 
contact with ambitious writers, the staff at Palmer 
Institute, being successful writers themselves, have 
learned the intimate, complicated problems of 
writers. 

They have witnessed new writers conquer the 
trials and tribulations of learning the technique 
of putting their ideas into effective expression. 
They have watched successful writers get into 
ruts and have helped them step up into new, 
higher paying fields. 

Members of the staff know when and where 
and how to give constructive criticism—how to 
give encouragement — how to develop latent 
ability and how to rekindle old enthusiasm. 


FICTION: Basic Training For 
Highest Pay Writing In All Fields 


Note the basic difference between the material 
of struggling writers and of those who receive 
the big fees. 

One merely tells a story or recites information 
in a dull, uninteresting fashion. The other makes 
the same kind of material sparkle with life, ani- 
mation and interest, appealing not only to the 
intellect but to the emotions of his reader. 

These principles apply to writing in all fields 
of expression—not only in short stories and novels 
but also in magazine articles, newspaper features, 
radio scripts. So no matter what fields you want 
to write for, Palmer fiction training will help you. 





“Write It Right... and 
Pu Buy It,” say editors, 


Endorsed By Famous Authors 


The dependability of Palmer Institute and the 
character of its training are evidenced by en- 
dorsements from Rupert Highes, Gertrude Ather- 
ton, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Katharine Newlin 
Burt, the late Julie M. Lippman, the late Jesse 
Lynch Williams and others. Also Palmer Insti- 
tute is an approved school, a member of the Na- 
tional Home Study Council, Washington, D. C. 


One Sale Paid For Course 


“Palmer Institute has opened up a new field 
of pleasure and profit for me. It has put new 
punch and poise in my lecture work and profit 
into my writing. One single article that took me 
less than a week to write, on my spare time, 
more than paid for the whole course.” Albert 
Aldrich, Monterey, California. 


Free Book Points the Way 


Enjoy the ideal career of a really successful 
writer — money, travel, independence, recogni- 
tion! To find out how Palmer can help you, write 
today for free Booklet. Address Palmer Institute 
of Authorship, Established 1917, Hollywood 28, 
California, Desk J21. 





Palmer Institute of Authorship, Established 1917 
6362 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, California, Desk J21 


Please send me free illustrated book, “‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,”’ explaining the unique fea- 
tures of your training in writing for profit. under- 
— Ss request is confidential and no salesman 
wi ° 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 












































PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writer’s clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, nada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word, 
including name and address. Cost of box number is $1.00. 

Send copy with money order or check for the February 
issue on or before January 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” depart- 
ment is to permit readers to swap, trade or 
sell nominally priced items or services, and 
to get in touch with other readers with 
whom they can enjoy literary collaboration 
and correspondence, or for personal reasons. 

The following “personals” are not ac- 
cepted: Professional national matrimonial 
service, palmistry, numerology, astrology, 
professional national friendship clubs, dream 
books, and professional advisors without 
graduate degrees. 











FOR RENT, furnished, two-room apartment, private 
entrance, large yard, tall trees, small village near 
Montgomery, Alabama. Fifteen a month. Address, 
Anlouisa Pearson, Autaugaville, Ala. 


ARIZONA INFORMATION. Send $1 with each ques- 
tion. Satisfaction or refund. Sam Parker, Trade 
Press Reporter, 2160 East Van Buren, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1946 YEARBOOK. Fifth An- 
nual Editor. $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD 1, 
Pence, Wisconsin. 


TRICKS ’N’ TIPS—The QUICK way to teach your 
dog simple tricks! Send 25c to Box No. 392, 
Westfield, New Jersey. 


“HOW TO DRAW AND PAINT—The Vision-Train- 
ing Method.” New Book. Study with Anson K 
Cross Art School. Winter: Studio Arts Building, 
1161 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Summer: 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. Charcoal, Oil, Watercolor, 
Landscape, Portrait. College Credit Certificate. 
G. R. Brigham, Ph.D., Director. Circular on re- 
quest. Home Study Extension Courses. 


POETS — PHOTOGRAPHERS — ARTISTS — Your 
poems, prints, pictures framed in attractive 8x10 
design, $1.00. Valentino’s Picture Framing Service, 
57-13 69th Street, Queens, N. Y. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


500 SUBSTITUTES for “he said.” Complete, with 
definitions, for 25c. R. 2, Box 36-B, Norman, Okla. 





SHORTHAND—Fast, easy, alphabet method. Com- 
plete instructions 35c. Jones 1210X Dudley, 
Utica 3, N. Y. 


EDITOR OF ARMY PAPER, two years overseas will 
correct technical errors concerning army. $2.00 
per thousand words. $1.00 per thousand above 
five. (Ex-Sgt.) Ralph S. Marks, Natchez, Miss. 


THE WRITER’S CALENDAR STILL TOPS all 
writers aids. Ideal for all 365 days, $3.50. Stuart 
Covingtan, Columbus, Miss. 





IS THERE a woman writer, 30 to 35 who needs to 
live in a drier climate, and can keep simple books, 
and work-with writer on a newspaper job? Place 
to live and weekly wages. Times, Tonopah, Nev. 


TIMESAVER—SAID—CHART. Easel-supported—at- 
tractive, handy. (Copyrighted) 50c. Discount to 
Schools and Groups. Timesaver, 2102 Grove St., 
Roanoke, Va. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


HANDBOOK FOR MENTAL HYGIENE by A. J. 
Foerter, M.D., deals with care and development 
of your idea-producing capacity. Send for Free 
eight-page pamphlet of Selections from this book, 
Henry Holmes Smith, 602 West Monroe Street, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 

84 CARD TRICKS, 25c! Enterprises, Spring-Valley 
1, New York, 


CLIPPING SERVICE—Many topics. Research aids 
or article and story ideas with suggestions. 25 
cents, cash in advance. Virginia Hallam, 7634 
Phillips, Chicago, Illinois. 


WE USE ARTICLES wrtten by practical men, deal- 
ing with all phases of wood-working machine op- 
eration, stock routing, machine layout, etc. Only 
those experienced in this field can furnish the 
class of articles we need. If you think you can 
qualify, write for further details. The S. H. Smith 
Co., 2232 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


A MIMEOGRAPH SHEET showing just how your 
manuscript should look, 25c. O. Spencer, 716 E. 
Esther, Long Beach 6, Calif. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, Ill 


“SECURITY ACRES” the book of the year, a living 
from City lot or Five Acre Plot. Also, “Money 
Grows on Trees” both $1.00. Lightning Speed, 
P. O. Box 115-WD, Streator, Illinois. 











GIFTS! Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quality. Poet’s, 
721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 


LET SENSATIONAL TITLES help sell your stories. 
 ntgaaaes free. Clyde Lister, San Augustine, 
exas. 


IT’S NEW AND EXCITING!—Everybody’s talking 
about “‘The Crusader,” the Amateur’s Magazine. 
Regular Prize Contests—a real bonanza for the 
beginning writer. Sample copy, 10c; special year’s 
subscription, 50c! The Crusader, P. 0. Box 693, 
Canton 1, Ohio. 


200 BEST MARKETS FOR BEGINNERS, $1.00; En- 
terprises, Spring-Valley 1, N. Y. 


TRACE YOUR FAMILY HISTORY WITH “‘GUIDEX”! 
Authentic Genealogical Research Guide — $2.00. 
International Heraldic Bureau, Post Office Box 508, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


HOW TO WRITE AND PUBLISH That Song In 
Your Heart. New, larger revised 1946 edition— 
$2.50. Knight Publishing Company, Dept. B; Jr. 
Box 216, Leonardtown, Maryland. 


$10 WILL BE PAID for acceptable human interest 
stories of 500 words or less, or photographs, based 
around interesting incidents in connection with 
riding on trolley coaches, also known as trackless 
trolleys, electric buses, and trolley buses. Send 
inquiries or manuscripts to Richard O’Brien, 670 
Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL MAN, first class personality, now 
practicing, but not socially inclined, would like to 
hear from woman with pleasing personality, good 
disposition and some means; benefits will be mu- 
tual; age 28 to 38. Would prefer one that likes 
country life. Write Box D-24. 








“OPEN THE GATE” to inspiration $1.00, Personal 
problems, handwriting analyzed. Sincere meta- 
physical-Analyst. Helpful letter $1.03. Madeleine 
Stough, 2112 Park Grove, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 





FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations; 25c. Gloria Press, 19264 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 
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COMPLETE 10-LESSON SHORT-SHORT STORY 
Course, by Will Heidemann, author and critic, 
$2.50 postpaid. Coupon included for criticism of 
one short-short at half price. James Engle, 310 
Second Avenue West, Spencer, Iowa. 


“STRIPPERS DON’T TEASE” — Sexsational expose 
of Strip-Tease stag party racket! Only $1.00. 
Box No. 392, Westfield, N. J. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. rs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


JUVENILE PLOTTER: Countless original teen-age 
plots. Approved, Denver WRITER’S CLUB. One 
dollar. W. H. Fraser, 30 Eastmount, Toronto, Can. 


LEARN GAGWRITING, complete course including 
article on creating cartoon ideas and parodies, 
$2.00, free coaching, market advice. Don Frankel, 
WD, 1508 S. Homan, Chicago 23. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS, 100-200 words. 25c 
in stamp or coin. R. Edson, Pike, N. H. 





3 SHORT-SHORT PLOTS, $2.00. Tips to Tyros, 
$1.00. Both for $2.50. J. Kempton, 316 S. Virgil, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


PRINT YOUR OWN cards, stationery. Almost new 
3x5 Kelsey Press. Chase, furniture, complete; 
$35.00. FOB, N. J. Craig, 1825 Marshall, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


BACHELORS—WIDOWERS—I would gladly devote 
my life to being the helpmate, companion, and 
ultimately, wife, of a Protestant gentleman now 
living in Los Angeles; 32 or over; at least 5 ft. 
10 in, tall; on the road to a well-established life. 
One who prefers clean living and the out-of-doors 
to de ot bars and night clubs; possessing zest 
for life and living in the fullest sense of the word; 
unselfish; with literary interests. I am 27; at- 
tractive and personable; understanding, tolerant 
and sympathetic. Experienced secretary. Like to 
work. Could help type and edit manuscripts. Fun, 
music, books, and a _ philosophical exchange of 
ideas and ideals beside a glowing fireplace rate 
high. Address Box J-5. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 46. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSES. Careful measurements, 
accurate, interesting details. 400 words, $2.00; 
200 words, $1.00. Miss Anna Kauffmann, 436 
Harper Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 








WILL PUBLISH poems in “Penpoint Serenade;” 
authors share expense; submit on approval; sam- 
ple copy, one dollar. Post Office Box 215, Church 
Street Annex, New York City. 


50 SURE MARKETS pay cash for poems. List sent 
for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minnesota. 


CARTOONISTS! New monthly service supplies orig- 
inal comic situations and gags. Free details. Klein- 
man, 25-31 L, 30th Road, Long Island City 2, N. Y 





WRITERS—Send for list of twenty words, commonly 
misused by both beginners and experienced writers. 
Overcome stereotyped expressions; make your 
copy more expressive. Send one dollar for list 
and explanation to “Misused Words,” 612 Beech 
Street, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 


SOMETIMES a slightly different slant, a bit of re- 
writing, or new characterization makes all the dif- 
ference between a sale or a rejection. I’m a rea- 
sonable, personal ghost-writer. Drop me a line, if 
you wish. H. R,. Shields, 29 Front St., Keeseville, 
New York. 


YOUNG MARRIED LADY, 24, post office clerk, in- 
terested in everything, desires pen _ friends. 
Mildred B. Self, Box 116, Jonesville, S. C. 





HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper clipping 
service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 Eliza- 
beth St., Anderson, S. C. 
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SONGS PLUGGED BY MAIL. D 
South Homan, Chicago 23. = hone oe 


“THE YEAR’S PRIZE Money-Making Folio” can 
bring you up to $5,000 extra annual income! 
Homework (not literary) but fascinating, profita- 
ble, sure! Personal selling unnecessary. Rush 
only $2 for 6,000-word copyrighted Pian post- 
paid. Jess MacCormack, 1-WD, Madeira, Ohio. 


“MAIL ORDER WORLD,” 64 pages; 7 lesson Mail 
Course and Wholesale Directory, 25c. “Hawkins,” 
215 Lasanimas, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


BACHELOR, 30, diffident, lonely, extrovert. Tall and 
hypothetically handsome. Indigent but hopeful. 
Affable, affectionate and understanding. Invites 
one ome from females in Philadelphia area. 

ox J-6. 


POETRY LOVERS: Read Silver Star, all-poetry 
magazine, 5704 8th Rd., N., Arlington, Va. 
Sample 20c. 


3,000 NEW AND USED correspondence courses, 
books. Large bargain list 10c. Books and courses 
bought, sold, rented. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


HANDWRITING REVEALS hidden traits. Send 
sample of handwriting and fifty cents to Mrs. Z. 
Perez, 1010 Myrtle Ave., El Paso, Texas. 


EARN $1 TO $100. Sell anecdotes, newsbreaks, em- 
barrassing moments, children’s sayings, jokes, etc. 
Market list and instructions $1. H. Haug, 1913 
Rhodes, Arlington, Va. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft, with 12 years experience edi- 
torial, writing, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted, emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write, Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR from those interested in 
oo phenomena, hypnotism, telepathy, etc. 
ox J-3. 


SYMPATHETIC WOMAN, about 30, to collaborate 
with recently separated from Service combat army 
officer, same age, in writing ambition. Should 
have superior taste, delicacy, truth of expression 
—and beauty! Enclose full figure photograph and 
only answer if desirous of companionship. Box D-8. 


SUNER TRANSLATION BUREAU, 51 Chambers 
Street, Suite 525, New York 7, N. Y. WoOrth 
2-3542. Translations in all languages. All sub- 
ects. Accurate, confidential. Commercial, legal, 
iterary scientific. Mail or in person. 


THE ATHENAEUM CLUB—correspond with book 
lovers, creative writers and aesthetes. One year 
membership, $1. Interesting intellectual contacts. 
Watervalley,- Aakansas. 


WRITER, twenty-three years in the trade. * Married. 
Pushed around by the housing shortage, wants fur- 
nished place to live and write. Hobbys, chess, 
young people and the sub-conscious mind. 
P. O. Box 3172, Indio, California. 


YOUR HANDWRITING analyzed by an _ expert. 
Complete reading $1. Schwartzman, Rt. 1, Box 64, 
Ojai, California. 


LOVE POEMS written from your own story or letter. 
Special attention given to Memorials and Dedica- 
tions. (Circular on request.) Introductory Offer— 
A free printed copy of my copyrighted poem, “The 
Game of Love,” with all orders for Love Poems 
from this advertisement. Send a dollar bill with 
your letter to: Uncle Joe, Box 6445, Metro- 
politan Station, Los Angeles 55, Calif, 











HAVING WORD TROUBLE? Repeating too often 

because satisfactory synonyms elude you? Losing 
valuable writing time worrying about words? I’ 
solve your problem! Comprehensive list of syno- 
nyms, examples of proper usage, for any three 
words you choose. Only $1. Harry Lando, 37 
King St., New York City. 
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ag write salable humor after reading Frankel’s 
book. Exciting! Stimulating! 13c. Don 
Sresbel, 1508-W Homan, man, Chicago 23. 


CUSTOM BUILT PLOTS bas based on newspaper clip- 
pings, with openin and closing paragraphs. 
Slanted to your market. $1.00 each. Clippings 
included, Dick Dorsett, Box 211, Danville, Ill. 


BOOK ON PSYCHOANALYSIS, psychology. Under- 
stand subconscious motives—make your characters 
more life-like and interesting. Ask for free circu- 
lar “B.”’ International Universities Press, Inc., 
227 West 13th Street, New York 11, Y. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS! Free catalogs! Enterprises, 
Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 





Established Business man christian, 35, part time 
artist-writer, would like contact with capable 
woman artist or writer in New York vicinity. 
Purpose? Whatever develops. Box J-2. 


PROFITABLE Mail Order (local) Business in your 
home. Stamp brings literature describing 125 
proven plans. Kessler National Service, Box 
392-W3, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING. EARN money in an 
uncrowded profession. Complete course in illus- 
trated book and handwriting analysis, $1.00. 
Mayer, 681D Market, San Francisco 5, California. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY. Oldest Mail Order Trade 
Journal shows you. How? Drop postal. Mail 
Order News, Somerville, N. J. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. ‘The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


THE SCRIBBLER’S CLUB invites Amateur and 
Beginning Writers everywhere to share interesting 
and inspirational contacts. Write 558 N. Helio- 
trope Drive, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 

















WANTED: Vermont correspondent. Interested in 
background material for story. Write Mrs. A. C. 
Emerson, Rock Ridge North, Greenwich, Conn. 


LEARN RADIO ANNOUNCING—Booklet explains 
how. Send 25 cents. Bob Ryan, 305 Fischer. Stu- 
dio Building, Seattle 1, Washington. 


WHY BE A SQUARE PEG im a round hole? YOUR 
HANDWRITING reveals your possibilities. Send 
sample—MELISSA, Box 251, Atlantic City, N. J. 
25c and 3c stamp. 








LADY, 36, of artistic tastes, invites correspondence 
with gentleman of fine artistic discrimination and 
broad cultural interests. Box D-3. 


IF YOU WANT TO GET in touch with a western 
newspaper that is unique in dealing with humor, 
tragedy, mining, cattle raising, riding, etc. all 
slanted in vigorous Western style, mail ten cents 
for three consecutive copies Times-Bonanza, Tono- 
pah, Nevada. 


SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS may be the answer you 
are seeking. All problems dealing with HUMAN 
RELATIONS treated personally and confidentially. 
Send $2.00 in first letter. Licensed Psychologist, 
P. O. Box 158, Burien Station, Seattle, Wash. 


$5 to $25 FOR SIMPLE CARTOON GAGS! “How 
and Where to Sell Gags,” 25c. Gerard’s, 710 Gas- 
ton, Fairmont, W. Va. 


WANTED A GHOST WRITER who can put the 
finishing touches to my stories on a 50-50 basis. 
—* 466 So. 6th East Street, Salt Lake City 2, 

ta 


NEED QUICK CASH IMMEDIATELY? “100 Spare- 
time Homework Plans.’”’ Complete instructions, 60 
pages, 25c get postpaid. Homework Publica- 
tions, Desk B, 814—44th Avenue, San Francisco. 


CHILDRENS ADVENTURE author would welcome 
feminine correspondence. L. B, Topeman, Box 188, 
Oxford, Mich. 


HORRIBLE, WEIRD, Hellish plots and social mean- 
ing. Peterson, 3542 Carroll, Chicago. 














RANCHMAN, 56, single, educated, successful, de- 
sires to correspond with and meet interesting peo- 


ple. Do you have a bit of unoccupied time? P. O. 


Box 971, Plainview, Texas. 


SELL BEAUTIFUL RELIGIOUS MOTTOES! Large 
profit, Ramseyco, Monticello, Ky. 


TURN YOUR LEISURE INTO PLEASURE and 
Profit: Read, “Profitable Hobbies and Avocations,” 
the Amateur Journal for Creative Hobbyists! 
Specimen: 10c. The Publishers, 710 Gaston, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty, Don Frankel, 1508W 
South Homan, Chicago 23. 


IS THERE A MR. RIGHT, 45 to 52, who needs a 
Mrs. Right for companionship, mutual helpfulness, 
fun, and a little garden-chicken-fruit-writing 
ranch? Box J-1. 


A .MAIL ADDRESS of distinction, $2.00 monthly. 
Business, personal mail promptly forwarded; single 
pieces mailed or received, 25c. Graham, 1123 Real 
Estate Trust Bidg., Philadelphia v, Pa. 


THREE SHORT STORY PLOTS, $1. Ellsworth E. 
Schutte, 1000 7th St., Merrill, Wisconsin. 


AFTER SUBSCRIBING to the Greeting Card Writer, 
a writer earned $95 in 4 months spare time verse 
writing. Previous sales totaled only $28, Read 
her letter in January issue—15c. Lawrence W. 
Kiley, Birmingham, Michigan. 


PSYCHOLOGIST HELPS you live efficiently, har- 
moniously, happily, attractively, successfully. In- 
dividual attention. State your plan or problem. 
a Rene Neveu, 251-D, 57th St., Brooklyn 20, 

















FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on “Writing Verse for 
Profit.” A thoroughly practical study of how to 
write SALABLE verse. $1.00. Mrs, Marjorie 
Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


“HOW TO BUILD YOUR OWN MAIL ORDER 
BUSINESS,” with small _ capital — 10,000-word 
treatise, by Nationally Known Mail Sales Spec- 
ialist, shows how to make Mail Order Business 
pay! Includes “Business Development Plan,” 
“Profitable Mail Sales Idea,” “Pointers Along the 
Mail Order Trail.” 25c, postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Maupin & Maupin, 327A So. 28th 
St., LaFayette, Indiana. 





WIDOW, 40, attractive, intelligent, musical, home 
loving, desires correspondence with gentlemen 
under 49. Box E-15. 


HOW DOES Your script SOUND? Let us record it 
for you. 10” disc playing 5 minutes per side, 
$1.70. Enclose stamped envelope with script. Ex- 
cerpts from great authors to order. AP7-0553. 
VIVID VOICE RECORDING STUDIO, 295 Brad- 
ford Street, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 


GAG- WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “The Cartooning World,” 25c copy. Bill 
Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 








YOUNG MAN, alone, wishes letter exchange on 
stimulating, exciting topics with males. Quick 
Reply. Arthur Reiter, Lista correo, Caracas, 
Venezuela. 


MAKE A LIVING RIGHT AT HOME by selling 
newspaper clippings. Send $1.00 for COMPLETE 
instruction to Badger Clipping Service, P. O. Box 
59, Rhinelander, Wis. 


WANTED—Attractive girl, 30-32; object matrimony. 
Must be Catholic and residing in Pittsburgh area. 
Give description and other helpful information. 
Box J-4. 


CONSTIPATION CURED ED WITHOUT. DRUGS, walk- 
ing, or additional expense. I did it. How $1. 
Iva Parrish, R. No. 4, Kalamazoo 84, Mich. 


HAVE IDEA FOR “new” and “novel” daily comic 
strip. Any cartoonist interested, Write: S. Weiss, 
3417E 147 St., Cleveland, Ohio. 














BEAUTIFUL — CAPTIVATING —14 Karat Gold 
Bracelet—grand New Year Gift—made in yellow, 
pink, and white gold—all beauties—$13.00. Mon- 
roe Sales, Springfield, Ohio. 


THE PLOTS THE THING! Yours will be tops if 
ordered from STUART COVINGTON, Columbus, 
Mississippi. Three, $1.00. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c, Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 North Kostner, Chicago. 


WIN FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE. Proved plan 
helps thousands. Dr. Tibolt, 53G Phila. 20. 


WISH TO HEAR from interesting men (40) prefer- 
ably in Pacific Northwest, T. M. W., 346 So. 11th, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


ELECTRIC READING GLASS—magnifies three 
times—read whatever you want—whenever you 
want—guaranteed—$9.50. Monroe Sales, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


START FASCINATING, EASILY-OPERATED, Mail 
Business! No stock or materials to buy! Use 
cooperative, fast-pulling ads over your name. 
Keep % money received! Orders filled direct. 

$1.00 (refundable) brings instructions including 
other money-making propositions! BAYLE, Dept. 
DW, P. O. Box 5996, Dallas, Texas. 


HOW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL; In 21 
simple lessons, easily understood by beginners 
and at the same time an inspiration and aid for 
the experienced writer. Rush your Dollar today 
for your copy and turn those rejected stories to 
dollars. J. Maldonado, Box 51, Sunland, Calif. 


NEED CASH WHILE WAITING TO “CLICK”? The 
National Mail Order Guild will show you where 
and how to get in, in a spare-time mail order 
business of your own, Full information without 
obligation. Edward P. Graham, 1125 Real Estate 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


WANTED FOR PUBLICATION: Manuscripts of 
books, folios, lesson courses on self-betterment 
physically, mentally, financially, socially. Outright 
purchase. In reply state number of words, sub- 
ject, price. John J. Heyman, 963342 South Hoover 
St., Los Angeles 44, California. 











WANTED! Collaborators. Eugenics. Theodore Du- 
fur, Banning, Calif. 





PERSONALITY INVENTORY. Scientifically inter- 
preted by qualified psychologist (university de- 
grees and army rating). Send $1.00. Box J-7. 





CALIFORNIA MALE, 34, talented in writing, paint- | 


ing, acting; interested in music, sports, philoso- 
phy: desires correspondence with young lady 
having similar interests, and musical ability. Box 





GAG WRITERS—I will draw your gags. You sell 
them under your own name. You collect the 
checks. Professional work guaranteed, Write for 
full details. Do not send material. Leonard Caron, 
27 Crane Ave., White Plains, New York. 





TEEN-AGE CARTOONISTS——Join us. Full particu- 
lars, copy of CROSSHATCH on request. Youth 
Cartoonists of America, Box 546, Granville, Ohio. 





COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Dissolving group has new copies for 
sale, $8 each set. Address Betty Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


TROUBLED OR PERPLEXED? One dollar brings 
impartial and confidential analysis of your +7 
lems by life-long student of human nature. L. H. 
Kafka, Tannery Road, Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 








YOUNG, HANDSOME “Faust” offers mythical soul 
to Satan or Angel for companionship of attractive 
“Marguerite” from 18 to 35, for whom I offer 
elixir of love, dreams of ecstasy, melodic music, 
romance of my manuscripts, poverty. Answer let- 
ters containing snapshot. Box J-9. 
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WRITE FOR PAY, pleasure or social prestige in 
three months. Use my secret plan described in 
“How I’ve Made $100,000 with Words.” A dime 
please, for mailing. Fisher Features, South Gate, 
California. 


CARTOONING SERVICE. Samples on request, 
vin Bantien, Armada, Michigan. 


CHICAGO LADY in thirties, interested in nature 
and the outdoors, music, biology, literature, de- 
ae - eames with men of similar interests. 

x J-10. 


WRITERS NEED simple comprehensive files. Satis- 
fied? Get instructions, “Easy Filing—Manu- 
scripts,” “Easy Filing—Clippings.” Fifty cents 
each, Florence M. Lewis, 885 est Olson, Route 
5, Midland, Michigan. 


WANTED: Short articles by beginners about suc- 
cessful adventures in camera-journalism for the 
AMATEUR CAMERA-JOURNALIST & FEATURE 
WRITER. Sample copy, 10c. Holden, Publisher, 
Germantown, Tenn. 


PICKING CHECKS FROM NEWSPAPERS, MAGA- 
ZINES” Booklet, 25c. Writers’ books, courses, 
Free Lists. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


Al- 














EX-NAVAL OFFICER, moderate means, 50, divorced, 
wishes to hear from attractive, educated, free 
thinking lady under 40 in vicinity of Los Angeles 
who can share in work, play and congenial livin 
on a 50-50 basis. Photo please. 1329 W. Clevelan 
Ave., Apt. 1, Montebello, Calif. 


POSITION OPEN in Sunny South for Office girl who 
can meet public. Shorthand unnecessary. Typing 
desirable but not essential. Position permanent if 
satisfactory. An aspiring young writer can earn 
salary while writing. Age between eighteen and 
thirty, small in stature and light in weight so can 
assist in cataloguing my library. Send snapshot, 





describe self and state minimum salary required. 
Address: Attorney-at-law, P.O. Box 1110 (Eleven- 
Ten) Tallahassee, Florida. 

CURRENT BUYING MARKETS: A list of: 100 


filler markets 25c; 300 verse markets 50c; 60 
song publishers 25c; 100 cartoon markets 25c; 
45 greeting card verse markets 10c; 75 short- 
short markets 25c; or all for $1.25. Guild Pub- 
ces Company, P. O. Box 6068D, Houston 6, 
‘exas. 





ATTRACTIVE DIVORCEE, age twenty-three; in- 
terested in art, music, philosophy, poetry; wants 
correspondence with officer in regular army or 
navy. Box J-13. 


RIGHT UNDERSTANDING companionship, love of 
home, books, music, garden, nature, culture—all 
appeal to me! How about you? Can cook, run 
refined home. Have one near sea, California. Some 
income. Want ranch life, Calif., with conveniences, 
comfort, some congenial social activity. Can you 
supply same and maintain? If so, you may like 
to correspond with middle-aged, refined, attractive 
gentle-woman at Box J-11. 








WOMAN ARTIST, illustrator with plenty of imagi- 
nation and ability, desires connection with house 
publishing juvenile ficton. Box J-12, 





MIMEOGRAPHING—Professional Hollywood mime- 
ographer. Expert on scripts, plays, syndicated 
material, etc. Fastest service—lowest rates. Write 
for estimate. Guild Publishing Company, Box 
6068D, Houston 6, Texas. 


= THINK-UP 


NEW, MONEYMAKING IDEAS IN ANY ° . writing, busi- 
ness, mechanics, etc. Amaz MIND-STIMULATOR wakes up new 

wore = your ps you FIND YOURSELF . 
OU, your right Vocation, Best Abilities, and Hidden 
Financial Write for 


uccess. ite 
. It did others, 





Frank Tibolt, Ph.D., 51G., 
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WRriTeErR’s DIcEstT 
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First Class Magazines 


The American Swedish Monthly, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 20. Victor O. Free- 
burg, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use articles, 1500 to 2500 
words, on Sweden, relations between Sweden 
and the United States, and on Swedes and 
Americans of Swedish stock, who have con- 
tributed to American progress. We buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Reports in 
two weeks. Payment is 2c a word, on accept- 
ance, and $3 to $5 for each photo used.” 


Better Homes & Gardens, Meredith Publish- 
ing Company, Des Moines, Iowa. Frank Mc- 
Donough, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy. 
“We use all kinds of articles on food, house 
furnishing, building, and gardening — articles 
sparked with ideas that readers will find use- 
ful around their own homes and gardens. Use 
stories on child care and training, on family 
relations—anything that has to do with im- 
proving the material and spiritual things of 
home. We buy good photographs, but no fiction 
or poetry. Report in two weeks. Good rates, 
on acceptance.” 

Collier's Weekly, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
City 17. Henry La Cossitt, Editor, Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
short-shorts, 1200 to 1500 words; short stories, 
2800 to 5000 words; serials, approximately 
60,000 words. Some ‘fillers, 1000 to 1500 
words, also used. Important pieces on national 
questions and foreign; humorous and person- 
ality pieces. Subject matter not very limited. 
We buy photographs and occasionally poetry. 
Report in one week or less. Payment on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Extension, 360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1, Illinois, Eileen O’Hayer, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
short stories, 2000 to 6000 words; short shorts, 
1000 to 1500 words; short serials of 30,000 
words, approximately 5000 words per install- 
ment. Articles of same length. All material of 
general reader appeal. Also use poetry and 
gag cartoons. Report in two to three weeks. 
Payment is $100 and up on regular fiction and 
non-fiction, $75 and up on short shorts, $25 
and up on gag cartoons, $8 and up on poetry, 
on acceptance.” 





Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Arthur H. Jenkins, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We use 
fiction of 3000 to 3500 words and photographs, 
both of a special type, on which it is best to 
query. Articles are mostly on assignment and 
staff-written. We buy poetry of the short lyric 
type. Report usually in two weeks. Payment 
is 10c a word and up for fiction (no fixed rate), 
on acceptance.” 

Liberty, 37 W. 57th Street, New York City 
19. Edward Maher, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c 
a copy; $3.50 a year. “We use short-shorts, 
1000 to 1500 words; short stories, about 4500 
to 5000 words; two-part serials of 10,000 to 
12,000 words. Also articles on timely and im- 
portant subjects of broad general interest, from 
1500 to 3000 words, Photographs and poetry 
also bought. Report in one week. Good rates, 
on acceptance.” 

National Geographic Magazine, 16th and M 
Streets, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Gilbert 
Grosvenor, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. “We use accurate descriptive 
narrative of personal experiences in places of 
geographic interest. Articles should cover sub- 
jects fully, yet briefly and vividly. Manuscripts 
should not exceed -7500 words in length; often 
shorter articles from 2000 to 3000 words are 
used. Photographs to illustrate are desired. No 
fiction or poetry used. Report in approximately 
two to three weeks. Payment is $50 to $500, 
depending on subject, number and quality of 
photographs, and literary quality of text.” 


Nation’s Business, 1615 H Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Lawrence F. Hurley, 
Editor. Issued monthly; $12.00 for 3 years. 
“We use articles dealing with new developments 
in business and new developments in govern- 
ment affecting business. Photographs bought. 
Report in two days to a week. Payment is not 
less than 10c a word, usually more, depending 
on amount of research work required.” 


Parents Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City 17. Mrs. Clara Savage Little- 
dale, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We have a limited market for 
2500-3000 word articles, scientifically correct, 
concerning care and training of children from 
birth through teens, also mental hygiene of 
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parents. Shorter personal experience articles 
telling how particular and typical problem was 
successfully handled. All material for adults, 
not juveniles. We buy photographs, and occa- 
sionally poetry about, not by or for, children. 
No fiction. Can also use fillers, 300 to ‘1200 
words. Payment is $100.00 for articles and $5.00 
a page for fillers, on acceptance ; 50c a line for 
poetry, on acceptance; ‘Out of the Mouths of 
Babes,’ $1.00, on publication; recipes, $1.00, on 
publication ; Parental Problems, $5.00, on pub- 
lication; Family Fun articles, $5.00, on pub- 
lication.” 

This Week, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City 17. William I. Nichols, Editor. Distrib- 
uted weekly as the magazine section of big city 
newspapers across the country. “We use stories 
of romance, humor, mystery, and adventure, 
with appeal to both sexes. Unacceptable sub- 
jects: conventional ‘Westerns’, sordid crime 
stories or those which condone lawbreaking or 
dishonesty, gruesome war stories, and ‘fool the 
reader’ stories. Maximum length: 4000 words. 
Especially desired: Good short shorts of 1200 
to 1500 words, for which we pay the highest 
prices in the market—provided we have first 
look. We use no serials, two-part stories, or 
novelettes. Preferred subjects for articles: Per- 





BOOK AUTHORS 





COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: Writes Hallain Gos- 
ney, of Wyoming, whose first 
book | have just sold: "I am 
thrilled at the sale of my first 
book—my first fiction. | hardly 
hoped that it would sell—I 
think that you must be a genius 
to place it at all." 


ROUND-UP — 19445: As we 
go to press (December, 1945) 
not all returns are in—but 1945, in spite of the 
paper rationing most of the year, has been far and 
away the best book year yet for my clients. 


For Example: Four contracts in one week; an all 
time high on an advance for reprint rights; two 
special Book Club Selections; agreement for twelve 
books for one author. British rights, Spanish rights, 
South American rights. 


YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no ob- 
ligation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book project (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 
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YOUR LIFE 


IN 1946 


Good Markets, But... 


You can do in 1946 what you should have done 
in 1945—but didn't. The fabulous publishing busi- 
ness of 1946 will help a lot of writers—but only 
those who know their true markets. 

And what about yours? Again—LET'S LOOK 
AT THE RECORD: A client from Rochester was 
in to see me. | introduced him to a Canadian 
editor, then in New York. He saw other editors 
on my recommendation. | lined up three mar- 
kets for him—two of which he had not thought 
of himself. Results in one month: 10c a word 
from the Canadian market; 5c a word from a 
slick; assignment for a novelette a month from 
a leading action magazine. 

| have always said it: In your own life, in your 
own background, there is more story and article 
material than you dream of—material that only you 
can use. All you need to learn is—HOW. 

And that is what my clients, from the moment 
they start working with me, bear down on. 
1945, in spite of rationing and shortages, was 
the best sales year for my clients—two POST 
sales for one author; 10c a word for several 
others; and more assignments on a monthly 
basis than in any previous year. Week's sales 
at press time—a year end record—$3,150. 





WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in our own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, ¢he feature and the specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. My rates for personal 
detailed analysis, suggested revi- 
sion, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 per thou- PLAYS 
sand words for the first 3,000 of any 
script; 50c per thousand words there- Your play may be 
after, Remember that my work with published or pro- 
thousands of authors = rd duced, or both. If 
one of your writing difficulties fa- you havs @ pley 
completed or in 
outline form, 
write me. 





miliar to me. Send me your best 
manuscripts now and be sure fo fell 
me about yourself.* 


*My Zone Number is 17. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Write Plays For Money ‘c::8° x<lpuyag 
i e y y amateur market (high 
schools and colleges). 
Learn how from a selling Playwright, who shows you 
step-by-step in his book “Writing For the Amateur 
Stage.’? Clear, concise, informative. Price, $5 postpaid, 
including ONE YEAR CONSULTATION PRIVI- 
LEGE. Money-back guarantee. 


Clark Willard, P. O. Box 669, Fontana, Calif. 














FREE MANUSCRIPT DELIVERY 


To Any Manhattan Publisher 
After neatly, expert, romptly typed ; 
50c per 1000 words. Carbon copy included. 
MANHATTAN SERVICES 
P. ©. Box 433, Times Square Station, 
New York 18, New York 











Deserves our prompt and efficient typing service—included 
FREE: Correct: ling, P ion and ¢ . Ex- 
tra first and ieee pages. PCarben and your original returned fiat. 
Editors appreciate our neat and spotless scripts. 
SOc per d—first 5 d 
40c per thousand thereafter. 
Please include return postage. 


DICK DORSETT 








P. ©. Box 211, Danville, Il. 











YOUR POEM Set to Music 


We, as one of the oldest and best known firms in the 
field of song writing, now offer our music composing 
service to authors of original poems suitable for songs. 
If you have written, or can write a poem on any of 
these subjects: Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, 
Comic, etc., send it to us at once for immediate 
examination. : . ‘ 
Upon receipt of your poem our interesting proposi- 
tion, together with a very useful Rhyming Dictionary, 
will be sent to you, Free. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 Woods Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 











EASIEST PATH TO PRINT AND PAY 

Write and sell Short Items, Jokes, experiences, house- 
hold hints, etc. No long training needed. Polished style 
and complicated technical knowledge not necessary. | 
revised course shows how, with examples ; list of over 15 
markets with requirements and addresses included, $1.00 
postpaid. Also collaborative short-short story course and 
other helps available, Particulars on various services free. 


Will Heldeman, Dept. D, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. 


Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music 
510-M Se. Alexandria, Les Angeles (5) Calif. 
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sonality stories of people whose experiences have 
been unique, compelling, or inspirational. These 
may well furnish the article material to tie in 
with our ‘Meet America’ covers. Community 
Betterment; Science (non-technical); Enter- 
tainment; Unusual Adventures. Preferred length: 
1500 to 2500 words. Especially desired are 
articles which lend themselves to dramatic pic- 
torial treatment, and pictures should be sub- 
mitted with manuscripts wherever possible. Ideas 
for picture stories are also desired. We do not 
use controversial, historical, or descriptive 
articles. Also want true stories: factual narra- 
tives told in dramatic, almost fictional style. 
They may concern courage, heroism, ingenuity 
or humor in the lives of typical men and women 
among the armies of the United Nations, behind 
the lines, and on the home front. The pre- 
ferred length is 500 words, although they may 
run a little more or less. Editorials: We regu- 
larly publish a pictorial or text feature with a 
definite inspirational slant, in line with our 
slogan, ‘For a Better America,’ In case of a 
text feature, the length is about 1000 words. 
‘Preachy’ or philosophical editorials should be 
avoided, but anecdotes, narratives and even 
true stories may sometimes qualify. Short fea- 
tures include short articles which lend them- 
selves to photographic treatment; dramatic, 
unusual anecdotes; 300-word sketches of color- 
ful, unique personalities; articles of 500 to 800 
words on all subjects listed above under Articles; 
and humor of 500 to 800 words, Also cartoons. 
We do not publish personalities of people who 
are dead, not even those who have died recently. 
We seldom publish travel articles, descriptions 
of places, customs, annual events such as fiestas, 
etc. We prefer subjects that are national, rather 
than sectional in interest. Occasionally buy 
poetry. Report in about a week. Pay regular 
magazine rates. Payment on acceptance when 
material is to be used in our National issue.” 

The Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King Street, 
West, Toronto 1, Ont., Canada. Gwen Cowley, 
Fiction Editor; Jeannette Finch, Article Editor. 
“We use short stories from 300 to 4500 words; 
serials of 10,000 to 20,000 words; complete 
novels which will condense to 45,000 words, 
never before serialized. Topics—romance, ad- 
venture, mystery, murder, western, with plenty of 
action and color. Also use articles with 2000 
words maximum length: fact-packed and anec- 
dotal articles on timely topics; non-technical style 
stories of new discoveries in scientific field, in- 
dustry, etc.; human interest material with punch; 
Canadian scene articles; natural history; sports; 
Hollywood; true adventure, profiles of news 
personalities. Also buy photographs and non- 
introspective poetry. Report in approximately 
one week. Payment is 3c a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Second Class Magazines 


The Highway Traveler, 2341 Carnegie Ave- 
nue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Arthur S. Bostwick, 
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Editor. Issued bi-monthly; $1.00 a year. “We 
use articles on travel attractions: places, historic 
shrines and scenes, colorful events of broad in- 
terest, generally restricted to western hemisphere 
—the Americas. Also use non-fictional stories, 
black-and-white and color photographs for cover 
use, and occasional poetry. Report in 30 days. 
Payment based on quality of individual articles 
after submission. Payment made on or about 
date of publication.” 

Indoor Comfort, 415 Fox Theatre, Detroit, 
Michigan. Jules A. Demonet, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We prefer 
full-color illustrated articles aimed at the in- 
terests of people who are about to buy or 
build a new home. However, pencil sketches 
will suffice, with query and rough outline of 
article. Query editor before submitting feature 
articles. No fiction unless short filler humor. 
Buy photographs, but no poetry. Report within 
60 days. Pay top rates, on acceptance.” 


Mayfair, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. Bertram M. Tate, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
serious, sophisticated stories, 1500 to 2000 words. 
Also general articles, with Canadian prestige 
angle. Photographs bought only by arrangement. 
Use poetry by Canadians only. Report in one 
week. Payment is 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Mind Digest, York, Pennsylvania. W. G. 
Faltin, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We use articles, 900 to 2800 
words, on metaphysics, psychology, religion, New 
Thought, spiritual healing. Also fillers, 50 to 
500 words. Buy poetry, but no fiction or photo- 
graphs. Report in 4 to 12 weeks. Payment is 
le to 2c a word for new material and Yac to lc 
a word for reprints, on acceptance.” 


Modern Psychologist, Noel, Missouri. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
self-help and inspirational articles. Particularly 
want stories of rehabilitation of ex-convicts, re- 
form-school boys and girls who have risen above 
the usual handicaps, either in their home affairs 
or in their physical rehabilitation. Under 
ordinary circumstances, we are not in the market 
for fiction, but a striking story with a strong, 
psychological appeal will not be turned down. 
We use many case histories regarding the solu- 
tion of human problems, but these are genuine 
cases and not fiction. May buy poetry, but no 
photographs. Reports within 60 days, Payment 
depends upon the value of the individual article. 
An offer is made.” 


Natural History Magazine, American Museum 
of Natural History, Central Park West at 79th 
Street, New York City 24. Edward M. Weyer, 
Jr., Editor. Issued monthly except July and 
August; 50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
popular, non-technical articles on animals and 
plants, primitive peoples, prehistoric life, gems 
and minerals, natural wonders, conservation, 
archzology, nature hobbies, geology, exploration, 
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VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


PROFESSIONAL 
INDIVIDUAL 
TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS 


RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 


Six years editor 


national writer's magazine 


Constructive, practical 
criticism of mss. 
vidual assignments and 
training for beginning 
writers. Personal collab- 
orations. Free reading 


and report on novels. 


per 1000 thereafter. 


Write for information concerning beginner's 


Cincinnati Classes 


course and personal collaboration. 


All mss. except novels, returned within 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


574-D Terrace Ave. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


10 days. 


PICA TYPE 


Cincinnati 20, Ohio 








EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accura 


technically perfect maeneeriate in correct st 
less ery ing, punctuation, and grammar. 
Eaton—1 ind bond; ca 


tons 16 pun 


Send your best poems now for free 


advice 


Dept. 2, 331 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


re, wih eh fia 


rbon free. Mailed flat with your 
cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts, 


CECILIA ADAMS, 807 42nd St. Des Moines 12, lows 
SONG POEM WRITERS 


examination 
by well-known New io ee ees =e 
Ahead 


Arranger, or write for free booklet “‘Getting 
In Songwriting” and our offer. 


SONG SERVICE 


Indi- 
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We 


,ia —" publish and distribute 


for Authors 


pamphlet format. 


Send for 


PPD DADA ABAD LP ABP DAD ALD 


¢A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE | 
; 


re 


The William-Frederick Press 


Pamphlet Distributing Co., 
313 West 35th St., 
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New, streamlined course in 
AT 


short sto 
TO WRITE, HOW TO WRIT. 


, former 
Send $10 today to 


“WRITE bag LIVE™ 


420 Market St., 


MAKE $$$ WRITING!! 


i 

ee 
writing ails Bs 
IT and WHE 
TO SELL. Only 10, complete with coupon giving detailed 


criticism and market suggestions on any ms, uD to 


words, by professional writer, itor. 


11, Calif. 
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Writer’s DIGEST 





QA Dappy ew Pear 


to your staff and your readers 


EXTENSION 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC MONTHLY 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





260 North Michigan Avenue, 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly, accurately and promptly. Minor errors 
corrected. 40c a thousand. Carbon copy free. 


ETHEL J. GREAVES 
Chester, W. Va. 





Box 243, 











CHECK A DAY! 


Cash_in on the enormous demand for magazine fillers. 
“CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS” shows how to “hit 
upon” ideas, how to gather material, and how to write 
and sell these short articles up to 10c per word. This 
guide Suranenes 365 be Rg, Z a day for year!—and 

es mar Spe 50c. You also nm 00 A 
fioNTH Ww WITH YOUR ‘caMERA” a “must’’ for article 
writers and camera fans. 

FRANK A. ‘DICKSON 

808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. Cc. 











SONGWRITERS 


If you have ambitions to become a suc- 
cessful songwriter, INVESTIGATE OUR 
OFFER NOW'II 


This is What We Offer 


1, $100 cash awarded each month for best song 
or song poem. 

2. A well known Hollywood composer will write 
the melody for your song poem or lyric. 

3. We furnish you with manuscript lead sheet 
copies and professional recordings of your 
song. 

4. We give you full cooperation and intelligent 
guidance in the exploitation of your song. 

5. Free examination of all song material. 

Our staff includes top notch arrangers and tal- 

ented writers who have already received national 

recognition for their outstanding musical arrange- 
ments and for the songs they have written. They 
are all well known for their work in Hollywood 

Motion Picture Studios and on the radio. Our 

many satisfied clients are proof of the excellence 

of our service. 

Send your song material today for FREE EXAM- 

INATION or write for full details. Do it NOW!! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-12 P. O. Box 670 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
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natural history in art, specific geographical re- 
gions. Lengths range from short items to 5000 
words. General popular appeal, scientific sig- 
nificance, human interest, accuracy, freedom 
from technicalities, literary merit, pictorial ap- 
peal, and novelty of presentation are important 
in selecting material. Articles are usually illus- 
trated (mostly photographs), but not neces- 
sarily so. Photographs bought, but no fiction 
or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is 3c 
a word, on acceptance; $1.00 to $5.00 each for 
photographs; $20.00 each for Kodachromes for 
cover designs.” 


New England Homestead, 29 Worthington 
Street, Springfield 3, Massachusetts. James G. 
Watson, Editor; Lucile W. Small, Home Dept. 
Editor. Issued semi-monthly; 5c a copy; 60c 
a year. “We use articles on New England 
farming and homemaking, not more than 3 or 4 
double-spaced typewritten pages. Short stories 
occasionally used, about 5 or 6 typewritten pages. 
Photographs to illustrate articles are bought, 
also poetry. Report usually in 2 to 3 weeks. 
Payment is 25c an inch for articles and about 
10c a line for poetry, after publication.” 


New Mexico Magazine, The Capitol, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. George Fitzpatrick, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use illustrated articles on New Mexico scene, 
1500 to 2000 words. Scope includes agricul- 
ture, arts and crafts, fiestas and fairs, fishing and 
hunting, food, history, Indians, industrial and 
mining, ranching, scenery. Poetry up to 20 
lines is used, but no payment is made. No fiction 
used. Report usually in a week, Payment is 
$10 to $15 an article, on publication.” 


New Physical Culture Magazine, 535 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 17. Ange Brashing, 
Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We prefer personal experiences 
in health building—war experiences with a 
health angle; how physical culture made me a 
financial success; how physical culture gave 
me love, marriage, a happy home; stories of 
unhappy experiences with doctoring, and of 
happy experiences with doctoring; how health- 
building led to worthwhile achievement, etc. 
Preferred length, 800 to 1200 words. We use 


an occasional article but not many of these. ° 


Photographs bought only if part of story— 
physique type. No fiction or poetry. Report in 
about two weeks. Payment is 2c to 5c a word, 
on publication.” 

Opinion, 17 E. 42nd Street, New York 17. 
Stephen S. Wise, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use stories of Jewish 
interest, up to 2000 words. Photographs and 
poetry also bought. Report in 6 weeks. Payment 
is lc a word, on publication.” 

The Pan American, 1150 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York City 19. Hal F. Lee, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use stories about or by Latin Ameri- 
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cans, 1500 to 1800 words, and short shorts. Can 
be in Spanish. Also use 1500 to 1800 word 
articles on any phase Latin American scene: 
politics, economics, art, literature, personality 
sketches, ‘good neighbor in action’; Spanish or 
English. Filler material up to 150 words is 
used: unusual bits— news stories, anecdotes, 
jokes. We buy photographs and poetry. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is $15 for stories and 
articles, 1%2c a word for filler material, $2 to 
$5 for photographs, on publication.” 


Practical Knowledge Monthly, 321 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. V. Peter Ferrara, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. Self-advancement magazine for young 
men. “We use vocational, self-help type of 
article with illustrations, up to 1000 words. 
Practical applied psychology, how-to-do-it articles 
—all for men. Photographs are bought, but do 
not use fiction or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is about 2c a word, extra for pictures, 
on acceptance.” 

The Progressive Farmer, 1105 Southland 
Building Annex, Dallas, Texas. Eugene Butler, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; $1.00 for 
5 years. “‘We use short shorts, 1000 to 2000 
words, and a few short stories up to 3500 words. 
Payment for fiction is on acceptance.” 

Railroad Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Henry B. Comstock, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
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articles, reminiscences, and a limited amount 
of fiction pertaining to the railroad field, non- 
technical in nature. Stories must deal directly 
with situations involving railroad operation, 
usually not over 4000 words. Only the work of 
writers with actual railroading experience is 
accepted. Articles vary in length from 1000 to 
4000 words; query before submitting. Only 
photographs bought are organized picture stories 
dealing with some unusual phase of a railroad 
operation. No poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Good rates, on acceptance.” 

Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, Lonsdale, Arkansas. 
Otto Ernest Rayburn, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles on 
all phases of Ozarkian lore and life. Very little 
fiction used, but short shorts are acceptable. 
They must have the correct ‘Ozarkian’ slant. 
Photographs bought. Poetry is used, but no 
payment is made. Report in three weeks. Pay- 
ment is by arrangement; low rates.” 

The Republican, 53 W. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. Richard Nowinson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. Send 
material to Jeanette Chapelle, Associate Editor. 
“We use feature articles on both domestic and 
foreign issues which have political significance— 
strict partisan (Republican) slant essential unless 
assigned otherwise. Lengths: 1500, 2000, 2500, 
and 3000 words, Buy photographs if of political 
interest. No fiction or poetry. Report immedi- 
ately. Payment is 2c a word.” 








“LITERARY HELP 


FROM A SELLING WRITER 















> WHAT THEY SAY: 


For 16 years I have made a living with the pen. For 





My novel, “Renegade 
Gold,” has been accepted for 
publication, and here’s thanks 
to you. When I first dumped 
the problem in your lap, the 
basic plot was good but parts 
of my writing were faulty. 
The revision you did was 
“tops”. Without it, “Rene- 
gade Gold” could not have 
been published. 


—Ervin Adam Shaffer, 
Ph.D., Litt.D. 


CHARLES 
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\ Interviews by arrangement only. 


601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


more than five years I have sold EVERY MANUSCRIPT 
I have written. My hundreds of published magazine articles 
and TWO BOOKS are evidence of experience and skill. 

Now, -I am extending help to YOU. There are no 
“‘courses,”’ ‘‘lessons” or printed forms. My help is strictly 
individual, shaped to meet YOUR writing needs and make 
Your Manuscript sell. 

Books are my specialty, though other types of work 
(short stories, radio scripts, etc.) are gladly accepted. Write 
a letter today, stating your problem, and I'll answer 
promptly with complete details of my service. 


Remember—the ultimate test of 
any literary instructor’s knowledge 
is his ability to sell his own writ- 
ings. How much does your tutor 
sell? 
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“SERVICE UNLIMITED,” 


situated in the heart of the 
film capitol with its finger 
on the pulse of the Radio 
and Motion Picture indus- 
tries, has recently installed 
a Literary Division, ofter- 
ing unlimited opportunities 
to writers, both amateurs 
and professionals, whose 
manuscripts are adaptable 
as screenplays or radio 
programs. 


For particulars, write or wire 


SERVICE UNLIMITED 


(Literary Division) 


P. ©. Box 2710, Hollywood, California 


Canadians 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED IN CANADA 


Neat, accurate work; minor corrections in spelling and 

stammar if desired; carbon copy free; mailed flat, 50c per 

thousand words; special rates for scripts over 10,000 words. 
MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 

22 Summerhill Gardens, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


BE AN AUTHOR 


Let my service for writers help you write to sell—stories, 
articles, books. Manuscripts professionally prepared for 
publication, Complete editing and typing service; also 
plots for stories and self-instruction course in Authorship. 


Write today for free details. 


Vv. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N. Kitchener, Ontario, Can. 


! 






































Sir, Volitant Publishing Company, 103 Park 
Avenue, New York City 17. W. W. Scott, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 
a year. “We use 1000, 1500 or 2000 word short 
shorts and general fiction. Some humor or light 
fiction. Nothing which is predominately of 
interest to women, but any well-written fiction 
will be considered. Also same length articles of 
general interest Welcome good non-controversial 
articles on anything but politics. Photographs and 
poetry are used. Report in one day to two weeks, 
Payment is 2c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


South, 1032 Hibernia Bank Building, New 
Orleans 12, Louisiana. Ray M. Thompson, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. Travel magazine, devoted to stimulating 
travel to .and through the South, and on to 
Latin America. “We use 800 to 1300 word short 
shorts and short stories with a maximum of 3000 
words ; travel articles on any of the 15 southern 
states or 20 Latin American countries, with a 
maximum of 2500 words; 500 to 750 word 
featurettes. Also photographs and cartoons with 
travel interest. No poetry. Report immediately. 
Payment is 1¥%c a word, on publication.” 


Sunshine @& Health, Mays Landing, New 
Jersey. Mr. Ilsley Boone, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use fiction with 
a nudist theme; 600, 1200, 1800, 2400 words. 
Poetry bought, but seldom photographs. Pay- 
ment is about lc a word, on publication.” 

View, 1 E. 53rd Street, New York City 22. 
Charles Henri Ford, Editor. Issued monthly, 
October through May; 50c a copy; $3.50 a 
year. “We use fantastic stories up to 2500 words 
(shorter preferred). No articles should be sub- 
mitted until the type of material we use is 
examined in the magazine. We buy photo- 
graphs and poetry. Report in two weeks, Pay- 
ment is Yc a word, and 25c a line for poetry.” 

The Volta Review, 1537 35th Street, N. W.,, 
Washington 7, D. C. Josephine B. Timberlake, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use material dealing with the handi- 
cap of deafness and ways to overcome it: speech, 
lip reading, hearing aids, social adjustment, 
vocational adaptations. Medical topics avoided 
unless written by physicians, Good length is 





* TO THOSE WHO WRITE WORDS 


va for songs, but can't write music 


We may be able to help you. Our organization of trained composers and songwriters is at 


your service. 


Collaborate with professional songwriters and make the most of your song-writing ability. 
a When you collaborate with FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS you can rest assured that your poem 
will be set to music by craftsmen whose skill is unequaled! 
We have rendered satisfactory service to writers in all parts of the world and we can do the 
same for you. 
* , For free examination and details, send poems on any subject to America's foremost creators 
of songs. 
We have complete recording equipment for making the best quality professional recordings. 
26 487 Beacon sinc. FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS aosron s, mass. 
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1400-2100 words. Poetry is very rarely used 
and occasionally photographs. No fiction. Re- 
port in one week. Payment is $2.00 a text page, 
on publication.” 

The Wage Earner, 27 School Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Arthur L. Meyerhoff, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
Labor-Management newspaper. “We use stories 
of New England’s principal cities; labor and 
management stories of New England. Photo- 
graphs bought, but no fiction or poetry. Pay- 
ment is lc to 3c a word, on acceptance.” 

Washington Magazine, 732 Peyton Building, 
Spokane 8, Washington. V. E. Tex Burger, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We use material concerning the State 
of Washington slanted toward bringing more 
industry and greater population to the state. 
Best length is 1500 to 2000 words. Check first 
before writing special articles. We buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is Yec to lc a word, depending 
on importance of article; $3.00 each for photos.” 

Washington News Digest, 423 Washington 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. John J. O’Con- 
nor, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “We use political, domestic, and inter- 
national articles, and current events. No fiction, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in two wecks. 
Rate of payment is open.” 


Western Railroading, 732 Peyton Building, 
Spokane 8, Washington. V. E. Tex Burger, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use short fiction dealing with railroad activities, 
not over 2000 words. Also factual articles on 
operation, history and individuals of railroads 
serving eleven western states. We buy photo- 
graphs, but no poetry. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is Yc a word for fiction, Yec to lc a word 
for articles, and $3.00 each for photos.” 

Your Faith Magazine, 535 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 17. Bernarr Macfadden, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 for four issues. ‘““We 
use personal experience material, 800 to 1500 
words: stories on faith, answers to prayer, etc. 
An occasional inspirational article and short poem 
are used, No fiction or photographs. Payment is 
2c to 5c a word, on publication.” 


Women’s First Class Magazines 


Western Family, 3224 Beverly Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 4, California. Paul L. Mitchell, Editor. 
Issued semi-monthly; $1.50 a year. “We use 
stories of general interest to housewife readers, 
2000 to 3000 words: romance, young-married 
fiction, family stories. Also articles of general in- 
terest to housewife readers: interior decoration, 
homemaking, flower arranging, food history, cur- 
rent topics that appeal to women. Prefer glossy 
photos with articles. Buy a few cartoons and 
four-line poems. Report in about three weeks. 
Payment is 24%c to 5c a word, on acceptance.” 
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SONGWRITERS 











YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash 
in on Contests when you learn the Secrets of 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled 
with Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning 
Entries. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Efficiently with minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 50 cents 
1000 words. 





EVELYN MILLER 


301 N. lowa Ave., Ottumwa, lowa 


Phonograph record manufacturer offers 
songwriters rare opportunity to collabo- 
ate with Hit Composers on percentage 
basis plus moderate printing and copy- 
righting charge. Submit poems for ex- 
amination and advice without obligation. 


RECOLA RECORDING CO. 
P. O. Box 987-D Hollywood 28, Calif. 


IMMEDIATE INCOME 


for writers. My plan reveals HOW. Sell short person- 
alized stories, waiting market, prompt remittance. Make 
me prove it; you'll be pleasantly surprised. 

D. SNYDER, Box 4907-W, Philadelphia 19, Pe. 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 


collaboration: 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








HAVE YOU WRITTEN A SONG? 


Give your song a chance in the movies— 
to become popular. Maybe you have a hit 


song. If it’s good we’ broadcast it quickly. 
Send Song Today For Free Examination 

HOLLYWOOD SONG PARADE Dept. 6-2 

6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Californie 
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REPUTABLE AGENT 


will help develop not more than two un- 





published novelists and three short story 
writers within next year. Write fully re- 
garding yourself and work. Do not send 


manuscripts. Address: Box 145, 


CARE OF WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


PROMPT ACCURATE 


Manuscript Typing 
50c Per 1000 Words 


IRENE HERLOCKER 


251 Vine St. Hammond, Ind. 


SEND only ONE DOLLAR and receive our 
72-page book on HOW TO WIN YOUR 
LIFE’S COMPANION. It is essential, inter- 
esting, entertaining. 


LIFE COMPANION 


Dept. S, Box 901, 58 W, 47, N.Y. 19, N. Y. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


WHY WORRY OVER LONELINESS! 














ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Grapho-Analyst Degree. New re 
pnb eg field of service. Grati ene earnings repo: 

raduates in Sacererent. Credit, Service, Police and 
ntertainment fields. Others have developed 






udicial, and 






time, as ——— Pohang and Vocational 
Counselors. © 3000 word test les- 


profitable rac practice, full or spare 
Send 
son and Sidhe Anatves FREE 





ADDRESS A.1.G. A. Inc. NOEL, MO. 








SUCCESS LIES WITHIN 
Contact the other 9/10ths of your 
ind-Thought Power 
H-¥-P-N-O-T-1-S-M 
What If is—How fo use if. 
Condensed in 96 pages. Marco 
It’s Dynamite and only $1.00—10 Publications. 


gency openings. 
A bs OF HUMAN eaten INC, 








2 Oak Lawn, Dallas 4, Texas 








WRITE SONGS 


The writer of "BOOTS AND SADDLES" and other 
song hits will compose the melody for your song 
poem. Never has such an opportunity been offered 
new writers. Our fee is small. Our service large. 
Send your song poems for FREE examination. Write 
for details and FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET. 


HOLLYWOOD HARMONY HOUSE 
STUDIO D-9 
126 South Le Brea, Los Angeles 36, California 
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Women’s Secondary Magazines 


Baby Talk, 420 Madison Avenue, New York 
City 17. Irene Parrott, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use articles of 
about 1500 words or less on the care of babies 
under one r of age. Material should be lightly 
handled os ailisacciiie. Payment is le to 1¥%c 
a word, within 30 days after acceptance.” 


Two to Six Magazine, 420 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17. Irene Parrott, Editor. Issued 
quarterly at present ; 25c a copy. “We use articles 
of 2000 words or less on the care of children from 
two to six years old. True experiences of mothers 
with their children. Material should not be didac- 
tic in tone. Short fillers on household ‘tech- 
niques’—helpful suggestions for other mothers. 
No fiction, photographs, or poetry. Report in 
about two weeks. Payment is 2c to 3c a word, 
within 30 days after acceptance.” 


Humor Magazines 


Showme, School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. David R. Bowers, 
Editor. Issued September to June; 15c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. College humor magazine. “We 
use humorous stories from 250 to 1000 words, and 
fiction dealing with Missouri college life. ‘Also 
articles on sports, campus personalities, campus 
hangouts, and any other slants. Use cartoons and 
photographs. Payment in complimentary copies 
only.” 


Confession Magazines 


Personal Romances, 295 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 17. Mrs. May C. Kelley, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 15c a copy. “We are especially in 
need of well-written, emotional romances, from 
the girl’s viewpoint, in 5000 to 6500 words. We 
buy poetry, but no photographs. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is 2¥%c a word, on acceptance.” 


Real Romances, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Claire Glossburg, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use confession 
stories with drama, romance, suspense, and con- 
flict, told from woman’s or man’s point of view. 
Our readers are 18-35, so we want young stories. 
Lengths: 5000 to 6500-word shorts and 10,000- 
word novelettes. Also self-help and inspirational 
articles and features, up to 1000 words. No pho- 
tographs or poetry. Report in one week. Pay- 
ment is 3c a word, on acceptance.” 


Real Story, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Virginia Eisemon, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.80 a year. “Same requirements and 
payment as Real Romances.” 


Secrets Magazine, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York City 18. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy ; $1.00 a year. “‘We use dramatic first- 
person stories dealing with courtship, marriage 
and family problems, emotionally presented, 
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Learn How to 


Listed Below, Are Just a 
Few of che 14 Literary Ar- 
tists Who Have Written 
Courses for this Book. 


OUISE VAUPEL sells 8 confes- 
sion stories monthly co Dell, 
Mactadden, Hillman and 
Fawceue maxazines. 






G. PAUL BUTLER tells how to 
write for the newspaper. 
Has written a number of 
books on the subject. 





DOROTHY IAWSON is a radio 
personality; has written, 
acted and taueht radio, in- 
cluding half-hour drama 
broadcasts. 





WILLIAM KOZLENKO is screen 
writer for MGM; a leading 
authority of the short-drama. 





WAROLD 1. ANDERSON writes 
on Television—a new field 
for the writer; has written 
Plays and movie scenarios. 





IRE LEONARD is a literary 

agent who discovers and 

represents new writers. Lat- 

est discovery is Philip Yor- 

dan, author of “Anna 
Casta”, 





WRITE for MONEY! 


Professional Writing Is Easy When You Have 

the Technique — This Remarkable Book Helps 
You Learn the Technique Quickly! 

SS 

Edited by JACK LAIT 


This senewend writer is editor of the New York Daily Mirror. Mr. Lait bas written 
and sold more than 1,000 short stories and never received a rejection! He is also 
the author of 11 published books, 7 produced plays and 14 produced motion pictures. 














Haven't you felt that you had some wonderful ideas for a plot “if you only could 

put them down in writing”? You don’t need to hold back any longer! With the 
aid of this long-awaited book, “A Practical Guide to Successful Writing”, you can easily 
teach yourself the basic fundamentals of writing. Whether you want to write a shore story 
or a long novel ... whether you intend to write for pleasure or for profit . . . this book tells 
you what to do and how to do it. 


H AVEN’T YOU—at one time or another—had the desire to write a story, a book, a play? 





14 COURSES IN ONE BOOK! 


PARTIAL LIST “A Practical Guide to Successful Writing” contains 

14 courses on various fields of writing, including 

OF CONTENTS methods employed by most successful writers. Courses 
How TO WRITE THE SHORT like these, when studied at schools, cost hundreds of 
STORY dollars! As an added feature, there is a section entitled, 
WRITING THE PULP AND “The Writer's Toolbook”. It tells you How to Protect 
CONFESSION STORY Your Literary Property; Mistakes to Avoid In Writ- 
WRITING FOR THE NEWS- ing. It explains the ABC Shorthand for Writers—a 
PAPER method that helps increase your writing speed. An 
WHAT MAKES PUBLICITY extremely important feature, is Where To Sell Your 


RELEASES CLICK 
AN ANALYSIS OF SCREEN 
PLAY WRITING 


Writing—a complete listing of literary agents, pub- 
lishers, and other markets for your writings. 


SS Se see FAMOUS WRITERS TELL YOU HOW 
a BB mina This phenomenal book was written and edited by a 
peerage tes . group of famous experts. Each has gained fame in 
baer oe a Fino some particular field of writing . . . and each gives 
and other imporant articles you the secrets of his or her success in that 
and instructions to help you. field. Look at the list of these literary lights in 


this advertisement—see if you don't agree that 
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a lesson in writing from any one of these mas- 
ters is worth the price of this whole book! 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 


Fill in and mail coupon. When you re- 
ceive “A Practical Guide to Successful 
Writing”, look it over carefully. Then, 
if you don’t think it worth $1.98 of your 
money, return it within a week and your 
complete purchase price will be re- 
funded. Send today for this magnificent 
book and start yourself on the road to 
fulfilling that life-long ambition! 


(Canada and Forei $2.50 cash witt fer) 


Knickerbocker Pub. Co., .Dept. — 

120 Greenwich St., New York 6, N. Y. 

Please send me “A Practical ee to Successful Writ- 

ing” on your money-back guarantee. If I'm not satisfied, 

I may return book within a week and get my $1.98 back 

[1 Send C.O.D. I'll pay postman $1.98 plus postage. 

OI enclose $1.98 (cash or money order). Send book 
postpaid. 

Name ..... 

Address ... 

Cily Zone meter 
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with emphasis on plausibility and realness and 
up-to-dateness. Lengths: 2500- to 6000-word 
shorts and 10,000-word novelettes. Also articles 
on all subjects of general interest to young women 
between 18 and 35, 1000 words in length. Short 
fillers and poetry are used. Report immediately. 
Payment is 2c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Black Book Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued quarterly; 10c a copy. “We use a 35,000- 
word lead novel featuring the Black Bat, written 
on assignment, and several short, fast-action de- 
tective stories not over 6000 words long. No 
articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in ten 
days to two weeks. Payment is Ic a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 

Detective Novel Magazine, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Di. 
rector. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. “We use 
one book-length detective novel secured from 
current best-seller list and arranged for by con- 
tract; also short action detective stories up to 
6000 words in length. No articles, photogrophs, 
or poetry. Report in ten days to two weeks. 
Payment is 1c a word and up for short stories.” 


Detective Tales, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Anne Mills, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
short stories, 5000 words and under; novelettes, 
7500 to 10,000 words; longer novelettes, 13,500 
to 15,000 words. In all stories we like good char- 
acterization, strong motivation, drama and sus- 
pense. This is particularly true of longer lead 
novelettes. In short stories, we occasionally go 
for an off-trail yarn ; also the surprise twist short- 
short. Don’t like dull question-and-answer who- 
dunits. Prefer story that packs an emotional 
punch, along with action. Also use fact fillers and 
_ articles from 300 to 1500 words; 800- to 1000- 
word length particularly useful. Query first on 
subject. No photographs or poetry. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word minimum, on 
acceptance.” 

Dime Mystery, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Anne Mills, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “Same requirements 
and payment as Detective Tales.” 

G-Men Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued bi-monthly ; 10c a copy. “We use a 20,000- 
word lead novel featuring Dan Fowler, F. B. I. 
agent extraordinary, written on assignment; an 
8000- to 10,000-word detective novelette; several 
fast-action detective stories, usually with Govern- 
ment agent heroes. No articles, photographs, or 
poetry. Report in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

The Phantom Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Di- 
rector. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We use 
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a 40,000-45,000-word lead novel featuring The 
Phantom Detective, written on assignment, and 
several fast-action crime-detective short stories 
no over 5000 words long. No articles, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Report in ten days to two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Popular Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We use a 
15,000-word lead novelette; 8000-10,000-word 
novelettes; several short fast-action detective- 
crime stories not over 6000 words long. No 
articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in ten 
days to two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 


Ten Detective Aces, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York City 18. A. A. Wyn, Editor; Donald A. 
Wollheim, Managing Editor Issued bi-monthly ; 
10c a copy. “We buy eight short stories a month 
and two novelettes. Shorts range from the 1200- 
2400 length to the 3000-5500 length; novelettes 
to 10,000 words. Action detective and crime 
stories, third-person narration preferred, stress on 
action rather than armchair deduction. Loose 
ends must be tied up—no criminals must escape. 
Clever twists always valuable. American locale 
only ; time, the present. Woman interest permissi- 
ble, but must be secondary to main characters. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in 
two to three weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 


10-Story Detective, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York City 18. A. A. Wyn, Editor; Donald A. 
Wollheim, Managing Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
10c a copy. “We buy eight short stories an issue 
and two novelettes. Shorts range from the 1200- 
2400 length to the 3000-5500 length; novelettes 
to 10,000 words. Detective and crime stories, 
stress on action rather than armchair deduction. 
Third-person narration preferred. Clever twists 
always valuable, but all crimes must be accounted 
for by story’s end. American locale only; time, the 
present. No articles, photographs, or poetry. Re- 
port in two to three weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


Ten Story Western, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Harry Widmer, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
short stories from 1500 to 4000 words and nov- 
elettes from 8000 to 10,000 words. Any and every 
kind of western story of the frontier period. No 
photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 1c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16, Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We use a 
15,000-word lead novel, two 8000-word novel- 
ettes, and several short detective action stories 
not over 6000 words long. No articles, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Report in ten days to two 
weeks, Payment is lc a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” ee 
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BOOK 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


8) ees . $3.50 
John B. Opdycke 
a ee 1.00 


Ambrose Bierce 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.25 
James C. Fernald 


NS I icats Saintecnas «cso 3.50 
John B. Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary...... 2.50 
Webster’s Dictionary ........... 1,25 
Law of Copyright and inary 
 ¢ ee . 
ection of Literary Property 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg sd 


A or ay of 
P. Copyright 
areas Nicholson 


POETRY 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 
Cimcat Woo ao wi 
Art and Technique of Writin 
RRR IRE ee ee aie : ; - 2.50 
Clement Wood 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2. 
Clement Wood 
First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 
Walker’s Rhy Dicti ee 
rie; - jictionary 5 


Verse Writing Simplified. . . 150 
Robert Kingery Buell 

The Seven Principles of Poetry.. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 


PLAYWRITING 
waywriting foe Broadway....... 2.00 
Technique of Smeenyiny Writing 3.50 

Eugene Val. 
Write That Play. ee 
enneth Rowe 
Pointers on Playwriting......... 2.00 


Josephina Niggli 
RADIO WRITING 


Radio Dictionary .............. 50 
Leonard Lewis 

Gateway to Radio.............. 2.50 
First and Erskine 

Do’s and Dont’s of Radio 

| © 0 eae ee 1.00 
‘ph Rogers 

rer rer 3.75 
Max Wylie 

More By Corwin............... 3.00 


Norman Corwin 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
Plotto 25.00 


Plots and Personalities 1.75 
J. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 


36 Dramatic Situations.......... 2.00 
Georges Polti 


Plotting—H. to Hav Brain 
— ee : 


Jack Woodford 
Writers: Let’s Plot 
Mildred 1. Reid 


James Toung 








After a consciontions . ef over @ score of publishers’ book 
catalogues, WRITE. Di recommends the ne © books 
to its readers. All piety selected make interesting reading and are 
authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 
JUVENILE WRITING MARKETING MANUSCRIPT 
enil ae 2.00 | The Writer’s Market........... 3.00 
_ Pca _— ial 2 M. Mathieu wid 
niversal Photo Almanac. . 
ie Sey Ree Set... . Ss 0 ee e...... 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ae SHES Characters Make Your Story.... 3.00 
The Art of Song Writing... ..... 1.00 Maren Elwood 
So You Want to Write 1 a Song.. 1.00 Let’s Write ts 2.00 
's About You....... . 
Charles Carson 

SHORT STORY WRITING Mystery Fiction ...........-. 2.00 
Stories You Can Sell............ 3.00 Marie T. Rodell 

Laurence D’Orsay Editor’s Choice .............. 3.00 
Writing Magazine Fiction...... 2.50 ag Dashiel 

Walter 75. C Campbell nr oD SD SR 2.00 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 wis De Jeon 

Anne Hamilton Trial ar alt as 
How to Write Short Stories..... 2.00 Jack Woedjord 

Elliott Blackiston The Editor Accepts............ 2.58 

Earl Reed Silvers 
PRIZE CONTESTS My Last Million Readers. .... 3.00 
Contest Geld ........0000. 0000 60 5. Gonsvems 
Narrative Technique ........ 2.50 
BOOKS ON SLANG Thomas H. Uzzell 
Hash House Lingo............. 50 | The Profit in Writing.......... 3.00 
Western Words 3.00 Laurence D’Orsay 
es 0 bos ian ah ace 
Ramon F, Adams The Mind in the +++» 1,00 
James Harvey Robinson 
J Writer—Here’s How.......... 1.00 
BOOKS ON HUMOR ri Mildved 1. Recd 
The Gs —— RPete sate Stee 1.25] Writers—Help Yourselves........ 2.00 
wie Mildred I. Reid 
The Art of Cartooning.......... 1.00 

Chuck Thorndike bee 3 | . 2 eis 2.00 
The Secrets of Cartooning...... 1.00 

Chuck Thorndike note Se a 
Comics and Their Creators... .. 3.00 : 

‘Mastin Shovidan eaey | fon Fete iictaeeseenes 3.00 
eS a Se: ---:----- Se Making M uscripts Salable... _ 2.00 
Thesaurus of Humor ........... 2.00 - Walter ~ or 3.09 

‘odern Criminal Investigation.. 3. 
ARTICLE Waitine Dr. Harry Suderman 
Business Paper Writing......... 2.50 | Profitable Publicity .......... 2.50 
Pauline @ Waid Redmond Henry F. Woods, Jr. 
Writing and Selling Special RS eee eee meri 3.00 
Feature Articles’ --..-....... 3.65 | Pen ry M. Beas 
elen M. Patterson - ‘ * 
Writing the Magazine Article... 1.50| Putting “It” in the Column. ... 3.00 
harles Carson -_ on on 
Magazine Article Writing...... 3.25 |-Writing Novels to Ran cskene ae 

BE. “aicanaiie ee Tanenes D’ Orsay 
Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75) Why Write A Novel.. . 3.00 
die heunte gy oni Jack Woodford 

e Br ee ae cua ae 
Robert — How to Write for Money...... 1.50 
Jack Woodford 
Writing Non-Ficti owsiees Ge 

Walter S. Campbell The Best From Yank.......... 3.50 

WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following ‘books prepaid. 
le NE ORIN i ini o vind RGMENAS RNA non ve eewdewndnane sh Kaw deDNOnee 
SIND. CS9ns caisd donde ceneaksdbaWwenn cnpiainaneced oa0ete Ceduna sebensenss ee 
EE oes daibda shad bAb0 dene saaNeeeeeeseinnee si cee dudes oldie tpabeOeneeee 
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FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sel! a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE ‘to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their “best story— 
so far." 


Come In — The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 
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Thrilling Mystery Novel, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Di- 
rector. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. “We use 
one book-length detective novel secured from 
current best-seller lists and arranged for by con- 
tract; also short action detective stories@up to 
6000 words. No articles, photographs, or poetry. 
Report in ten days to two weeks. Payment is Ic 
a word and up on short stories.” 

Wings, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York City 19. 
Linton Davies, Editor. Issued quarterly; 20c a 
copy. “We use air-war shorts to 7000 words, 
novelettes to 15,000 words, and novels to 25,000 
words. Also air-war incidents and personality 
sketches, 1000 to 3000 words. No photographs 
or poetry. Report in one week. Payment is lca 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


Boxoffice, 825 Van Brunt Boulevard, Kansas 
City 1, Missouri. Nathan Cohen, Associate Editor. 
Issued weekly. “‘We publish the news of the mo- 
tion picture industry as it relates to the produc- 
tion, distribution and exhibition fields. Most of 
our copy deals with current news and is provided 
by our staff writers: At present, we need cor- 
respondents in Little Rock, Ark., El Paso, Birm- 
ingham, Shreveport, Mobile, Atlantic City, Wil- 
mington, Topeka, and the states of Nevada, Mon- 
tana, Idaho and Wyoming. The features which 
we use pertain to the motion picture industry, 
and more specifically to the exhibition field, i.e., 
to operators of theatres. The articles almost al- 
ways are pointed to help the theatreman do a 
more efficient job. We could use an article dis- 
cussing a sound accounting plan for a theatre 
owner, one on training theatre personnel, a sound 
public relations policy for a theatre manager, 
personality stories on theatre managers and ex- 
hibitors who have done an unusual job in their 
community. We also could use a writer who 
could do a number of articles on the large motion 
picture companies, going into the company opera- 
tions somewhat in the manner of the Fortune 


articles. On this type of article, we would pay’ 


above our usual fee. Articles run from six to ten 
typewritten pages, double-spaced. On most of our 
features we like to get a photo for the cover to 
tie in with the text. Payment for general corre- 
spondence is 35c a column inch, and up to $25 
for features. Payment on correspondence monthly; 
on feature assignments, on receipt of manuscript.” 
Display World, Box 1171, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
R. C. Kash, Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We are interested only in factual 
articles of current window displays with photo- 
graphs, 1500 words. Must show the best type of 
modern window display application. Photographs 
bought with articles only. Payment is Yac a word, 
and from $2.00 to $3.00 for photographs.” 
The Driller, South Milwaukee, Wisconsin. M. 
B. Jaeger, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. Trade publication for water well 
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drilling industry. “We use factual articles on 
interesting drilling operations, new methods, new 
developments; occasional historical stories; ar- 
tices describing new well markets. Photographs 
bought. Report in approximately three weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and $1.00 per photo, on 
acceptance.” 


Floorcraft, Brazil, Indiana. D. E. Smalley, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We are interested in establishing corre- 
spondents in most of the larger cities of the 
United States. We use articles of 1500 to 3000 
words on the maintenance of large floor areas. 
We are not interested in household items. Articles 
are assigned as needed. We seldom buy unsolicited 
material, though occasionally it happens to fit our 
needs. We also buy photos in connection with as- 
signmnts. Before submitting material, interested 
writers should write us for particulars. Report in 
one or two weeks. Payment is Yc a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


The Knitter, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
North Carolina. James T. McAden, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
the following articles: Technical operations in 
knitting plants, historical, maintenance, etc. Buy 
photographs as part of articles. Report in one 
week. Payment depends on effort put into prep- 
aration of material, relative value, authoritative- 
ness.” 


The Pigeon Loft, 4442 Woodman Avenue, 
Sherman Oaks, California. Carl Naether, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use factual articles, 200 to 1000 words, dealing 
with breeding, feeding, housing, flying and racing 
of fancy, racing, and utility pigeons. Preferably 
based on writer’s experience or on bona fide inter- 
views. Photographs bought. Report in one week. 
Payment is 1c a word and up and $2.00 and up 
for photos, depending on quality. Payment on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Post Exchange, 292 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 17. Lansford F. King, Editor. Issued 
monthly. For officers of the U. S. Army and 
Navy who manage the Post Exchanges and Ships’ 
Stores. “We use factual articles based on inter- 
views with Post Exchange Officers or Navy Ship’s 
Store Officers on how they have solved merchan- 
dising problems peculiar to the military merchan- 
dising market. Want articles on employee rela- 
tionship, stock control, merchandise procurement 
and warehousing, accounting, improving service 
to soldiers and sailors. Buy photographs and car- 
toons. Report immediately. Payment is 1%c to 
3c a word, on publication; $10.00 each for car- 
toons, on acceptance.” 


Recreational Review-Leader, 1170 Broadway, 
New York City 1. M. Stevens, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. For recrea- 
tional agencies, leaders and administrators. “We 
are in the market for news, articles, information, 
ideas, review digests, suggestions, experiences and 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


‘Lon very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how 
to correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand words. 
Verse four cents the line; minimum, $1.00. 


Free report on novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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The Dark Continents 
of Your Mind 


DO YOU struggle for balance? Are you 
forever"trying to maintain energy, enthusi- 
asm, and the will to do? Do your person- 
ality and power of accomplishment ebb 
and flow—like a stream controlled by 
some unseen valve? Deep within you are 
minute organisms. From their function 
spring your emotions. They govern your 
creative ideas and moods—yes, even your 
enjoyment of life. Once they were 
thought to be the mysterious seat of the 
soul—and to be left unexplored. Now 
cast aside superstition and learn to direct 
intelligently these powers of self. 


Accept this ree Book 
Let the Rosicrucians, an age-old fraternity of 
thinking men and women (not a religion), 
point out how you may fashion life as you want 
it—by making the fullest use of these little-un- 
derstood natural faculties which you possess. 
This is a challenge to make the most of your 
heritage as a human. Write for the Free Book, 
“The Mastery of Life.” Address: Scribe R.Z.C, 


“he ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California 
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special features of interest and benefit to com. 
munity center programs, settlement houses, hob- 
byists, special avocational-interest groups, pro- 
gram directors, recreation leaders, and related 
recreational agencies. Nation-wide, interest-wide, 
Centering around the problems and responsibili- 
ties that are the mutual concern and common ob- 
ligation of the entire recreation service industry, 
Length, 50 to 1000 words. We buy photographs 
that accompany articles and also poetry related 
to the field interest. Report within 60 days. Pay- 
ment is Yec to 5c a word, depending on value, on 
publication.” 

Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th Street, New York 
City 19. M. E. Lerner, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “‘We use articles on the 
general subject of rubber manufacture; little gen- 
eral material used. Photographs bought. Report 
in one to two weeks. Payment is 40c per column 
inch (approximately $8.00 per page).” 

Textile Age, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 2. Francis A. Westbrook, Jr., Editor. Issued 
monthly, “We use factual and technical articles 
up to 2000 words, dealing with technical and 
industry problems of textile spinning, weaving, 
dyeing, and finishing plants. A small amount of 
merchandising material can be used. -We like 
new-product stories if they are strictly textile. 
Seldom buy photographs. Report within ten 
days. Payment is 1c and 1¥%c a word, on pub- 
lication.” 

Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte |, 
North Carolina. James T, McAden, Editor. Is 
sued semi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
$3.00 for three years. “We use the following 
articles: Technical operations in weaving, spin- 
ning, dyeing and finishing plants, historical, main- 
tenance, etc. Photographs bought with articles. 
Report in one week. Payment depends on effort 
put into preparation of material, relative value, 
authoritativeness.” 


Wheels 
Sir: 

A new trade publication dealing with rail 
roads and railroad equipment industry with 4 
circulation above 20,000 and reaching many rail- 
road executives as well as ACF employees, need 
copy. We are in the market for an occasional 
bright, entertaining article of 1000-2500 words 
dealing with the unique aspects of railroads and 
railroad equipment. Must be intelligently writ 
ten, could be historical, humorous, personal & 
perience; or moderately technical. Originality 
of subject paramount. 

Pays 3c a word upon acceptance. Photos $2.00 
each. (As an example of the type of thing w 
want, we point to a recent article in C &0' 
“Tracks” which dealt with the role of railroads 
in the history of U. S. postage stamps.) 

Arthur Tuckerman, Editor. 
AMERICAN Car AND Founpry Company, 
30 Church Street, New York, N. ¥. 
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Feel Better, Chuck? 
Sir: 

The gentleman has achieved much, but along 
with umpteen other “old gals” I object to Chuck 
Martin’s uncomplimentary attitude in the Sept. 
W. D. So he thinks his extraprofessional activity 
can compare with that of any housewife! ! ! ! 

I marvel at the other housewife-writers who 
accomplish so much while I must spend my spare 
time chasing wild cattle out of my gardens— 
when they aren’t chasing me. 

Much of the time my husband is not at home. 
Up here, 7,200 feet on a mountain side, I look 
after our 160-acre ranch. There is no time dur- 
ing the day for my writing because (1) I teach 
my second grader since we are far from schools 
and our truck is busted; (2) I keep house in 
two log cabins, 40 feet apart; (3) carry water 
by the bucketfull from a spring about 3 or 4 
blocks from the cabins because the cattle ruin 
the creek; (4) watching my toddler every minute 
so that she won’t get into the timber and bother 
a lion or bear, for they come close to our cabins. 

I can’t write when “the sperrit moves” me. 
Then it is “Mamma! Sissie is pickin’ poison 
ivy,” etc. My family comes first. And yet I have 
sold a few articles, the latest, “He Was a House- 
keeper” to Grit the other day. I have had a 
dozen or so poems printed and have the first line 
of a novel written. I'll be surprised if I manage 
to get the last line written within the next ten 
years. 

So I think that Chuck Martin, who makes his 
living with his “Tripe-writer,” should not scorn 
his sisters bitten by the same bug. It would be 
much simpler to stick to housework. We do not 
choose the easier way. 

I am properly awed by Mr. Martin’s record. 
But I think that if he can get that “sojer hat” 
off his head, he ought to give the writin’ house- 
wives a bow. 

Auprey Simpson, 
Forest Springs Ranch, 
Box 656, Las Vegas, N. M. 


Mother's Magazine 
Sir: 

We are beginning a new department called 
“Inspiration” in our Mother’s Magazine. For 
this department we want prose not to exceed 
200 words consisting of bits of everyday philos- 
ophy or inspirational anecdotes. We can also 
use inspirational verse of from 2 to 8 lines. We 
will pay for the prose fillers at a flat rate of 
two dollars and for the verse at our usual poetry 
rate of twenty-five cents a line. 

We are still in need of good fiction stories 
about mothers and small children, not to ex- 
ceed 2500 words, for which we pay two cents 
a word. 

Maz H. AsuwortnH, Managing Editor, 
Mother's Magazine, 
David C. Cook Publishing Company, 
Elgin, Illinois. 


January, 1946 








Beginners 
Only 


XS 


N the 15th of each month, 
WRITER’S DIGEST enrolls a 
selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short 
Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of MS 


sales are not eligible. 


A monthly 


group of sincere students will be ac- 


cepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing is to show plain- 
ly the elements in writing and pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginnet’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, 
nor will they be able to do stories off- 
hand for the smoothpaper magazines. 
They WILL, however, understand a 
few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 
The price of this course is quite 
reasonable.* You will have oppor- 
tunity to study under experienced, 
professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. 
Complete details and an outline of 
the Beginner’s Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await 


sincere inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Begi 
ing. This puts me under no ob! 


ner’s Course in Writ- 
tion. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 





Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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80 WRriTeEr’s DIGEST 





A COLLECTOR'S ITEM 


Clothbound library edition, with illustrated 
dust jacket, typographically enlarged to 207 
pages, including addendum of comment on 
reception of original paper edition. 


WRITING FOR A LIVING $2.50 


By RICHARD TOOKER ite Siosae 


FREE! With every order for a clothbound copy 
. of “Writing for a Living,’? one copy of 
the idea-stirring pamphlet, “How to Publish Your 
Own Writing Profitably,’’ selling separately at 35c 
each, A BRACING NEW YEAR’S START FOR ANY 
WRITER OR BOOK LOVER. 


SUNLAND PUBLISHERS 


Dept. WD., Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


40¢ per 1000 words (over 10,000 words the rate is 
35¢ per 1000) 
NOTE 1: 2 carbon copies on white paper are included. 
NOTE 2:1 am especially interested in adding more 
— writers to my list of satisfied 
autho 


NATALIE R. ROSENBERG 





35-05 94th St, Jackson Hgts., L, 1., N. Y¥. 


“=” FAST THINKER 


Amazing MIND-STIMULATOR wakes up new Powers in your Mind 
to THINK-UP new, Moneymaking ideas; helps you to FIND YOUR- 
SELF... . the REAL YOU, your right Vocation, Best Abilities and 
Hidden Opportunities for quickest Financial Success. Thousands 
say: “AT LAST A SYSTEM THAT REALLY WORKS." Free folder. 
Write, Frank Tiboit, Ph.D., 41G, Philadeiphia 20, Pa. 


TWO VALUABLE BOOKS 


for short-short story writers 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT - SHORT 


By Robert Seay 

“With the ese days for the so- 
called ‘short-short,’ or a Se short story, this 
analyzes the technique of writing such salable works. 
The author, well-known in this country as a literary 
agent = specialist of the short-short, masterfully 
part short-shorts from a variety of quality, slick, 
and syndicated markets pointing out the features 
make them marketable. An interesting, instructive 

to new writers.” —P! Inquirer, 


POSTPAID............$2.00 
WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


2 nasage Oberfirst and Others 


via E, Kamerman and published THE 
his book contains ary chapters 
short- ghorts b rst, 
alter S. Compbell Hugh Bardley 
an Mest a and concise textbook, 











t 
on writing and. sellin 
Ben Ames itliams, 

8 


in the first to deal qacinsively ze what we Americans 


ort-shorts, This wi of essential value 


1 . i 
$e atleah eel, ‘and tt, wil be, bo 
an even greater number who wish to mH —The 
day Review of Literature. 
POSTPAID. eeeeseseeeee - $2.00 


Send your order for these valuable 
books now to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 











Book Publisher 
Sir: 

During 1946 this house will publish about 20 
books, and although seven are definitely set 
and in the works, I will need a couple of seri- 
ous novels and some works of non-fiction. I 
do like anthologies, and self-help books of the 
how-to-do-it type will find a ready market here, 
especially books with mail order appeal. Now 
that I have launched the Double F mystery line, 
I will use about four mystery novels in 1946 and 
like especially mysteries with a psychological 
twist. Insofar as juveniles are concerned, there 
seems to be a tapering off in the juvenile market, 
but a really good one will command a lot of 
attention around here. We like to see book 
lengths of about 60 to 80 thousand words and 
pay an advance of $250 against royalty on all 
the contracts we write. An enlarged editorial 
staff will enable us to read promptly and report 
in three weeks. 

FREDERICK V. FELL, 
386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Title of the Year 
Sir: 

Below is listing-information of interest to 
readers of Wrirer’s Dwczst who may be pros- 
pective contributors: 

HUMOR-ESQ is published quarterly — single 
copy price 25 cents. 

Field covered: Humorous anecdotes on music, 
musicians; cartoons based on musical situations, 
etc. 

Type of material sought: 
stories on music; Cartoons and art work based 
on music; Musical cartoon ideas; Humorous 
verse on music; Jokes on music and Snappy 
fillers on music. 

Writers are notified 
ceptance of material; 
publication. 

R, E, Farrall, Editor 
Humor-Esg PusiisHinc COMPANY 
239 East Chicago Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 
Serials, Articles, Columns, Poems 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for 
published short-short stories. If you have written 
a short-short which you think should sell by all 
means let me try it for you in the current popular 
markets. Markets are also wide open for all types 
of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse 
fillers. Reading and. handling fees: $1 for short- 
shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 
words; serials and novels, $10; articles ‘and 
columns, $3 up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Humorous short 


immediately upon ac- 
payment is made upon 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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THE OBLIGATION OF A NAME 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


@ PLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 


A deck of cards which supplies plot_synopses of at 
least 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 
WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 
mehing a be simpler to operate. You simply deal 

to yourself, and you have A COMPLETE, 
WORKABLE. PRACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE, 
mot merely a disconnected skeleton outline, a setting, 
or a jumble of words or sentences. 
Beware of Imitations. 


PRICE $1.00 


e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive, 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 
Price $1.00 


@ COMPLETE WRITER'S REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, 
whatever your writing or selling trouble. 


of the Story. 
Plots Development. 
Story from the Plot. 
and Description. 


: 


which will help you 
Price 25c 


of 
series of 
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one, or 


mine tor Two 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas'’ used in 
ing the various es of fiction and non-fiction. 

No. 1 -THE LOVE STORY 

No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. — OF THE ‘*PULP*' ACTION 


Price—25c each, postpaid 
No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c 
All the above, forming 


“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 


= S i) 00 postpaid 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘QUALITY 
GROUP"' STORY 

including, analysis of one of my own published 

‘quality’ stories, Shows how you must handle your 

material if you wish to sell to the ‘‘quality’’ markets 

and gain the prestige which goes with appearance 

in their pages. Price 50c. 


No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘'SMOOTH 
PAPER'' WOMEN'S apne om ag ae 
Reprint of a story of mine from my k, 
YOU CAN SELL,” originally published in oe + 
Home Companion. With step-by-step analysis. 
Price 25c. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 














More than 25 conscientious work with 
writers have reputation. Editors 
frequently refer aspirants to me. So do established 
professional authors—many of whom worked with 


me in their early days of struggle for recognition. 


years’ 
won me a certain 


Here is one letter, received today: 

“Several of my friends have told me that your help 
has put many a now successful writer on the right 
road, I heard this again today from Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Leslie Bellem, who assure me that your help 
was at one time or another obtained by most of the 
top writers today.” (*) 

I realize that a reputation imposes obligations, and 
I am protecting it and the good will that goes with 
it by continuing to do the best job that experience 
and sympathetic understanding of the writer’s prob- 
lems can provide. 

In this same mail, too, there is notification that 
“THE WHITEBIRD MURDERS,” a first novel by 
Thomas B. Black, will be released by Reynal & 
Hitchcock in early Spring. Mr. Black recently wrote 
me concerning his work with me: 

“I know full well what your Service can do for 
anyone who will apply himself . . . The best of luck 
to you.” (*) 

And here is a third letter, 
same mail: 

“Your letter advising me of the sale of my first 
story arrived today. They say the thrill of a first sale 
is something one never forgets, and I’m ready to add 
my voice to this opinion.” (*) 


also received in the 


* Names on request. 


f you are tired of writing for the waste-basket, and 
are determined that 1946 shall be YOUR year, write 
for my 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE on 
request. It gives details of my work with writers and 
my credentials both as an author and a literary critic. 
It contains vital information not obtainable else- 
where, designed to protect your pocket book, and 
describes the CRITICISM and SALES SERVICE 
and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION 
SERVICE, which you should investigate if you 
really wish to win literary success. The terms are 
surprisingly low. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 


Author ‘'The Profit in Writing'' ($3.00); 
Checks"’ ($3.00); 


"Writing Novels to Sell'' ($2.50); 
"Stories You Can Sell'’ ($3.00); 


"Landing the Editors’ 
‘'Mistress of Spears'’ ($2.50), etc. 


TOPANGA 1, CALIFORNIA 
“BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919" 





AT SENSATIONALLY LOW PRICES 


eA survey of 10 metropolitan that the average price for 5f 
stationery stores, where price sheets of any good bond pap 
competition is toughest, shows is $4.00. 





LOOK WHAT WRITER'S DIGEST OFFERS . :@ 


$395 


® How are we able to sell THREE TIMES the 
merchandise you buy locally for $3.95? 


Writer's Digest is one of a group of 6 large na- 
tional magazines, all printed right in our own 
shop. We buy more than $1,000 worth of paper 
a day, and buy it in CAR LOTS. That's why 
we can sell the great big box of bond paper, 
envelopes, second sheets, and carbon paper 
for only $3.95. 


Since 1919, the Digest has never sold paper. 
But today, local stationers are getting prices 
which free-lance writers need not pay. We have 
placed the full resources of our organization be- 
hind a demand to our paper mill to BRING 
DOWN THE PRICE for writers. Lay in your 
supply now. We can deliver all you want. No 
limit on orders. This bond paper is absolutely 
first class, and offered on this guarantee: “If 
any time within one year from the date of pur- 
chase, you return this paper in the same condi- 
tion as received, we will refund both your money 
and your postage.” 








THIS KIT CONTAINS 

500 Sheets of 16 lb. White Hammer- 
mill Bond; 8!/2x11. 

500 Sheets Seafoam Manifold; sec- 
ond sheets; 8!/2x11. 

12 Sheets of Typewriter Carbon in 
a MS file folder. 

100 Bull Dog Flap Kra‘t Envelopes. 

100 White Hammermill Bond En- 
velopes. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


@ Today’s business world is full of mer- 
chants who are doing everything they can 
to make a “killing” while they can. The 
price of paper for “the little fellow” who 
buys 100 sheets at a time is outrageously 
high. We are publishing this advertise- 
ment to hurt the profiteer. We are selling 
this paper at a net profit of 60 cents on 
each sale. Buy your paper cheaply. Buy 
the best. Buy from Writer's Digest, NOW. 


22 East 12th 8t., Cincinnati 10, O. 


Gentlemen: 

Send me by express one Writer’s Paper Kit for 
which I enclose $3.95. Postage charges are extra 
and will amount to approximately 10 to 50 cents 
(and no more) regardless of where you live. 


0” =e ae senteeae eas 
UNA er Soltis here See = State ae 
Please print plainly. No orders outside of U. S. A. 








